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LEADS ALL NEWSPAPERS IN THE U.S. IN ADVERTISING 
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1939 ..... The Evening and Sunday Star led all 
other newspapers in America in Advertising Volume 
—a remarkable testimonial that publishing a clean, 
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Newsquatn 


2201 M STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Ahead is pressure for more, not less, Government spending to bolster in- 
dustry and agriculture. 





A moderate set-back, getting under way in industry, is to revive inside 
demands for more pump-priming. Declining farm prices--reflection of poor war 
demand--are a forerunner of demands for bigger not smaller cash subsidies. 








President had figured that WPA rolls could be cut to half by July; that 
farmers could get a big income out of war-inspired higher prices; that business 
recovery would continue uninterrupted. Spending plans were reduced accordingly. 
Advisers already tell Mr. Roosevelt that he erred on the side of optimism. 


Result: Do not expect the Congress economy drive to go very far. Do look 
for President to raise his estimate of relief needs; to be willing to go along 
with large farm subsidies. 


Is the prospective business setback to be serious? Answer is: No. 


Production for five months has been running ahead of consumption; must 
now be adjusted to permit goods to be used up; is really a healthy development, 
war orders from abroad and armament orders at home will check the decline in 
industry and bring a reversal of the trend during second-half 1940. War demands 
are exceeding expectations. (See Newsgrem, p. 28.) 





A more serious view is taken of declining farm prices. 





War is failing to increase foreign buying for American farm products. 
Outlook, rather, is for sharply curtailed demand for many commodities. Re- 
sulting prospect of political trouble in agriculture is bright; explains 
President's plan to talk to "grass-root" farmers. 


“a * % 


American position in world affairs is to get more and more complicated. 





Finally dawning is this fact: Allies in Europe cannot successfully fight 





their war against Germany without depending on U. S. for essential goods. 


(over) 





NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW (Continued) 


Japanese in Asia cannot successfully fight their war against China without de- 
pending on U. S. for vital commodities. Yet the United States is trying to 
Stay out of both wars; is closing its eyes to implications of the situation. 


In case of the Allies: Test of policy will come when Britain and France 
Start to run out of cash. Fast war might deplete their reserves in less than 
two years. Will American markets then be closed to them? Not likely. 





In case of Japan: Test of policy would come with an embargo on exports to 
Japan. U. S. today could strangle the Japanese economically. Will that attempt 
be made? Answer is that it depends on developments. The attempt would force 
the Japanese to try to break through to markets; would have grave repercussions. 





On simpler, more immediate, issues: 





Argument over mails will not put a heavy strain on U. S.-British relations. 


A new 20-million-dollar loan to Finland for use in buying non-military 
Supplies will not greatly aid the Finns. 


Ineffectiveness of the "moral embargo" will gradually become clear. Nations 
at war have many ways to get around voluntary embargoes. 


American business gradually will become deeply involved in the business 
of supplying war materials. 


Gloves now are to come off in the fight for control in both major political 
parties. 





Roosevelt is keeping an edge in the business of gathering delegates; is 
most active; is faced, however, with increased activity on the part of Farley 
and Garner. President's whole strategy is to go into the convention with a ma- 
jority of delegates. 


Third term prospect is dimming slightly; is marred by labor and farm splits. 


Still the best bet as a compromise: Cordell Hull. 





In Republican ranks, the fight will get more and more interesting. 


Present edge in delegates goes to Taft; edge in popular opinion goes to 
Dewey; edge in standing with professional politicians goes to Vandenberg. Best 
bet at this stage: Dewey. 





Look for SEC to be hard boiled in enforcing holding company "death sen- 
tence." Commission majority takes the view that real values will be unaffected by 
drastic reorganization of holding companies; that common stockholder interests 
affected will not concern the large number of investors who have money in pre- 
ferred stocks and bonds. 
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DRAFT MOVE UNDER WAY 


Remember the “purge” technique? Remember 
the role played by Mr. Thomas G. Corcoran 
(“Tommy the Cork” to the White House)? Both 
the technique and Mr. Corcoran are back of the 
political news these days. Our Sherlocks did not 
use a White House backdoor to get this story ... 
but they did use politically-important inner 
sanctums. The result—some highly revelatory 
facts! 


SNUBBING BRITAIN’S GOLD................P. 9 


Back of the fact that the United States is balk- 
ing at accepting British gold in payment of war 
orders are issues of paramount importance to 
domestic capital and management. Here is a 
simple explanation of what is percolating in 
Washington .. . of the factors only now begin- 
ning to see daylight. 

RISE OF GOVERNMENT JOBS P.10 


If present upward trends continue, Uncle Sam 
will soon have 1,000,000 employes on his execu- 
tive pay roll. This in addition to the judicial and 
legislative employes and the army of relief 
workers. The staccato facts in this article present 
a picture of government at work. 


THE CASE FOR ISOLATION P. 1 


Silent in public—the band of “Isolationists” now 
led by Senator Hiram Johnson are more active 
than ever before. Here in one tightly knit article 
is an explanation of the “Isolationist” position 
. .. its importance to this nation’s role in foreign 
affairs. 


NORTHWESTWARD HO!—F.D.R. a 


Giant concrete dams taming the wild Columbia 
River . . . mammoth power houses converting 
turbulent water into electricity ... these are the 
twins expected to transform the great northwest 
into rich farmlands and new industrial centers. 
Here is a streamlined romance for Americans. 


MORE GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS..P. 14 
When the automobile dealers of America begin 
considering a new NRA for their industry .. . 
and when the one-time blue eagle chief, Donald 
Richberg, tells them not to call in “political reg- 
ulators”—it is about time that all the facts be 
correlated and set up for reader inspection. That 
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NGS within the News. 








is exactly what this story achieves ... as it re- 
ports ... interprets .. . forecasts. 


WAR ORDERS INCREASING..... ae 


Here is news ... major news... as our staff 
writers forecast the business developments for 
the year. See how they arrive at the conclusion 
that 1940 will be the best business year in a 
decade . . . see how the rising flow of American 
exports to the world mesh with the other eco- 
nomic factors involved. 


LABOR VS. THE NEW DEAL............. P 


Federal policies continue to take a drubbing 
from both the AFL and CIO. As the political 
stage becomes more and more cluttered with 
personalities and issues, readers will want to 
know just how Labor figures in the situation. 
This article neatly dovetails the pertinent facts 
into a well-ordered pattern. 


IDEAL BUDGET CURI y 


Both Business and Government would like to 
see the budget balanced. Trouble is that they 
differ on the method of raising the national in- 
come—the core of the puzzle. Here are the di- 
vergent viewpoints carefully outlined. 


THE UTILITY “DEATH SENTENCE”..P 


Clues and cues for the finance world as the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission prepares to 
enforce the “death sentence” affecting 1,603 
companies. 

AND ON OTHER PAGES 
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Washington Whispers 
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Twa Messages... 


To Our Readers: 


We have received so many new subscrip- 
tions in the last three weeks since the form 
of The United States News was changed 
that our subscription staff has been 
swamped with work. We hope you will 
bear with us in any delays incident to the 
mailing of copies to you or your friends for 
whom you have subscribed. We take this 
means of expressing our appreciation for 
the cooperation of our readers and trust 
that you will continue to tell your friends 
about the new United States News. 


To National Advertisers: 


Since the change in format four weeks ago 
the circulation of The United States News 
has jumped from 86,000 to well over 
100,000. Inasmuch as our advertising rates 
for 1940 were based on a guarantee of 
85,000 ABC, the “plus” of more than 
15,000 represents an additional reason for 
the placing of contracts now. 
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Our Japanese trade problems . 


Japanese government expresses hope 
for early renewal of normal treaty 
relations as trade pact with United 
States lapses . . . Department of 
State tells Japan tariffs remain on day- 
to-day basis . . . Tokyo newspapers 
hint search for new markets to fore- 
stall alleged American attempt to 
wreck ‘new order’ in Asia . . . pressure 
on Congress for complete embargo. 

x k * 

Senate and House continue budget 
slashes before voting billion-dollar 
appropriations . . . upper Chamber 
trims Army-Navy Deficiency Bill by 
20 millions . . . House cuts Treasury- 
Post Office Supply Bill by 11 miilions 
. .. Slashes now total 128 millions. 


xk kk 

United States hints retaliation for 
‘unreasonable’ British delay of Amer- 
ican ships .. . Senator Mead of New 
York says searches constitute “un- 
friendly acts’ . . . British claim in- 
tercepted American mails contain big 
sums bound for Germany ... London 
circles suggest concessions to preserve 
U.S. good-will. 

Canadian prime minister orders 
general election over conduct of war 
... delegation on St. Lawrence Water- 
way Treaty returns to Ottawa after 
reporting accord with American De- 
partment of State. 


x k k 

Senator Wheeler tells mine workers 
labor, industry and agriculture should 
unite to cure unemployment ... 
answers Lewis blast against New 
Deal ‘breach of faith’ by citing legis- 
lation on books .. . pledges personal 
fight to improve lot of workers and 
points to own progressive record on 
labor questions . . . tells reporters 
President should make third-term an- 
nouncement ‘to save party.’ 

Cabinet members join Wheeler in 
upholding New Deal labor record... 
Ickes says Lewis broke faith with own 
union . . . Perkins lists laws passed 
‘without thought of votes.’ 


x kk 


Green, AFL head, defends Congress 
against anti-labor accusations after 
levelling blast at Labor Relations 


ESS 24 


. . trimming Federal budget. . . 
labor controversies to fore . . . defending U.S. rights at sea 


Board longshoremen’s union 
leader indicted by Federal grand jury 
on charge of anti-trust law violation 
. . . Labor Department reveals mil- 
lion gain in December employment. 

Father Coughlin supports group 
some of whose members are charged 
with plot against government .. . 
blasts communists in Washington .. . 
questions Federal evidence against 
plotters . . . Attorney General Jack- 
son orders investigation of any who 
‘aided’ or ‘incited’ plot. 

Earl Browder, freed on bail after 
appeal from passport fraud convic- 
tion, says New Deal is turning on com- 
munist supporters .. . hints threat of 
drive against civil liberties. 

Dies Committee extended another 
year by large vote in House... gains 
$75,000 appropriation after repre- 
sentative hurls charges of fascism 
against chairman .. . Ickes demands 
Dies removal for making ‘travesty’ of 
investigations. 

x k * 

Philippine President demands re- 
tention of 1946 independence agree- 
ment... says Americans will not pro- 
tect islands without political control 
...rejects suggestion for re-examina- 
tion of arrangement, in surprise speech. 

Admiral Leahy warns President 
that Puerto Rican economic situation 
is a peril to Atlantic defense . 
island mission ready to come to 
Washington... Atlantic squadron be- 
gins winter maneuvers in Caribbean. 

xk k * 

Papal radio station assails German 
and Russian atrocities in Poland .. . 
Russian newspaper asserts Pope Pius 
and President Roosevelt are making 
peace moves at direction of allied 
powers. 

x kk 

Britain prepared to spend billion 
dollars here for airplanes and military 
supplies . . . plan to divert tobacco 
purchases outside this country to con- 
serve dollar exchange . . . President 
asks Morgenthau to coordinate for- 
eign plane purchases as protection to 
American defense program... Anglo- 
French purchasing board officially 
opens headquarters in New York. 
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International Trucks and Tractors Cut Costs and Save 
Time on Gigantic Water Conductor Project 


Brazil moves ahead on its march of progress, 
with a 60-mile aqueduct under construction to 
bring water to beautiful Rio de Janeiro. Thirteen 
thousand 22,000-lb. iron and concrete tubes will 
carry the water. The oo project demanded the 


All set to go! A new load 
every few minutes. 


international TracTracTors clear 
and grade the right-of-way. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


best in engineering skill and equipment. 

International Trucks and Diesel TracTracTors 
“rolled downto Rio” and went to work for Dahne, 
Conceicao & Cia. (Adductora Ribeirao Das Lages 
S. A.), clearing, grading, and preparing the right- 
of-way; transporting tubes, materials, and | 
plies; and easing the heavy tubes into the trench. 

Thanks to the ability of 18 International Trucks 
and 9 International Diesel TracTracTors,a great 
city’s dream becomes reality! 

The world is dotted with such International rec- 
ords. If you have a truck or tractor job to do, there’s 
a powerful International that’s built and styled 
for your work. Ask the nearest International Dealer 
or Company-owned Branch fora demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Rapid and careful unloading of 
tubes by chain-hoist system. 


Easing 22,000-pound tubes into 


place. No cracks, no damage! 
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The National Week + « « 


‘DRAFT’ MOVE UNDER WAY 


Background of Party Politics For and Against the Third Term 


White House coterie plans ‘purge’. 
Party Chairman’s veiled warning. 
Where organized labor stands 


Today’s effort to draft President Roose- 
yelt for a third term is under the same 
direction as the 1938 effort to “purge” the 
Democratic party of its conservatives. 

That effort is directed by Tom Corcoran, 
youthful, energetic “mystery map” of the 
New Deal. Corcoran is the leader of a 
group of zealous young officials who wield 
the backstage influence that fixes the 
course of Washington events. 

When this group set out in 1938 to 
purge the Democratic party of Senators 
and Representatives long in its service, 
there was no attempt at finesse. Those to 
be purged were named by name and their 
political antagonists were hand-picked and 
were openly supported. 

The result—to the Corcoran group—was 
disastrous. 

Now the group is back for another try. 
This time its methods are more subtle and 
its approach less open. Yet the goal is the 
same: to “purge” the Democratic party of 
individuals and groups who might influ- 
ence the selection of a conservative can- 
didate in 1940. As of today, every candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination other 
than President Roosevelt is classed by 
Tom Corcoran as a “conservative.” 


The New Purge Technique 

First evidence of the new “purge” tech- 
nique comes from two States—Virginia 
and Georgia. In some other States the 
Coreoran group is finding allies among the 
political leaders in control. In still others 
its activities are suspected but—as yet— 
are not directly traceable, owing to the 
more indirect methods of 1940 as con- 
trasted with 1938. 

In Virginia, the following facts are es- 
tablished. 

A representative of Gov. James H. Price 
came to Washington and conferred with 
Tom Corcoran. In that conference a plan 
Was agreed upon for Virginia that may 
serve as a model for a number of other 
states. The plan includes these points: 


1. Governor Price is to serve as 
chairman of the Virginia delegation 
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to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. 

2. Senator Byrd is to be prevented 
from becoming a favorite-son candi- 
date from Virginia. 

3. An effort is to be made to in- 
struct the Virginia delegation for 
President Roosevelt for a third term, 
but if that is impossible the effort will 
be to send an uninstructed delegation 
made up of Roosevelt supporters. 

4. Senators Glass and Byrd are to 
be prevented, if possible, from going 
to the National Convention as dele- 
gates. To try to smooth their feelings 





How the “Draft-Roosevelt” plan 
is operating. Using the purge 
technique. 

Tom Corcoran comes back for 
another try at shaping the course 
of the Democratic party. 

What Thomas Jefferson thought 
of a third term. 

The rounded story of back-stage 
events that are to have a big part 
in determining the future control of 
Government in this country. 





the senators are to be made “honor- 
ary delegates,” without any voice or 
vote in the delegation. 


The Effort in Virginia 


Here would be an effort to purge from 
influence in party affairs two Senators of 
high standing and long experience in the 
Democratic ranks. Carter Glass has served 
in Congress since 1902, except for a period 
when he served as war-time Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Cabinet of Woodrow 
Wilson. His service in the Senate goes back 
to 1920. 

Tom Corcoran came to Washington in 
1932 to serve in a Republican Administra- 
tion and first gained recognition in 1935 
when he helped to draft the Act regulating 
public utility holding companies, and again 
in 1937 when he was active in the effort to 
add members to the Supreme Court. His 


next attention grew out of the attempted 
“purge” of Democratic Congressmen in 
1938. Today Corcoran is 40 years of age. 

The fact that Governor Price entered 
into an agreement with Corcoran that 
amounted to a “purge” of Senator Glass, 
as well as Senator Byrd, came as a surprise 
to friends of the senior Virginia Senator. 

Senator Glass is known to maintain a 
high personal affection for President Roose- 
velt. In recent months he has been on ex- 
cellent terms with the President. The Sen- 
ator is assuming that Mr. Roosevelt is not 
a candidate for a third term. Mr. Glass in 
his talks with various people is basing that 
assumption on the declaration of Thomas 
Jefferson who founded the Democratic 
party. 


When Jefferson Declined 


Thomas Jefferson expressed himself on 
January 10, 1808, in a letter to the General 
Assembly of North Carolina. The Assem- 
bly had voted approval of a third term for 
President Jefferson, who wrote: 


“IT learn, with the liveliest senti- 
ments of gratitude and respect your 
approbation of my conduct in the va- 
rious charges which my country has 
been pleased to confide to me at dif- 
ferent times; and especially that the 
administration of our public affairs, 
since my accession to the Chief Mag- 
istry, has been so far satisfactory that 
my continuance in that office, after its 
present term, would be acceptable to 

ou. 

“But that I should lay down my 
charge at a proper period is as much 
a duty as to have borne it faithfully. 

“If some termination to the services 
of the Chief Magistrate be not fixed 
by the Constitution, or supplied by 
practice, his office, nominally for 
years, will in fact become for life; and 
history shows how easily that degen- 
erates into an inheritance. 

“Believing that a representative 
government responsible at short pe- 
riods of election is that which produces 
the greatest sum of happiness to man- 
kind, I feel it a duty to do no act 
which shall essentially impair that 
principle; and I should unwillingly be 
the person who, disregarding the sound 
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precedent set by an illustrious prede- 
cessor, should furnish the first exam- 
ple of prolongation beyond the second 
term of office.” 


The Corcoran Viewpoint 

There is agreement that Thomas Jeffer- 
son probably could have been elected to 
a third term if he had consented to accept 
a third nomination. On that occasion he 
refused to seek or accept nomination be- 
cause of principle. 

Tom Corcoran, however, does not agree 
with Thomas Jefferson that there should 
be objection, on principle, to three terms 
for a president. Neither does he agree 
with that elder statesman of the party, 
Carter Glass, that the precept of Jefferson 
should be the guiding principle of the head 
of the party that Jefferson founded. 

Mr. Corcoran’s disagreement is evident 
in other states than Virginia. 

In fact, one of Mr. Corcoran’s intimates 
remarked during the past week concerning 
a third nomination: 

“Tt’s in the bag. Who else can win? 
The party wants a winner.” 


In Ohio and Georgia 


Evidence of the method of operation of 
the Corcoran group is found in Georgia 
as well as in Virginia. There the gov- 
ernor, E. D. Rivers, figures in the third 
term caleulations. Governor Rivers is 
maneuvering for a Georgia delegation that 
would be friendly to President Roosevelt 
and that would be pledged to vote as a 
unit. 

This maneuver is designed to eliminate 
Senator Walter George from a voice and 
a hand in the state’s delegation. Senator 
George is opposed to a third term. 

It is the same on down the line. 

In Ohio, well laid plans for a delegation 
friendly to a third term were upset by 
premature publicity. But the Corcoran 
influence is drawing Charles West into 
service for a “Draft-Roosevelt” move- 
ment. The Illinois delegation really will 
be selected by Governor Horner and 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago, both of whom 
favor a draft move. This support is based 
upon the premise that President Roosevelt 
can carry Illinois where another candidate 
might lose. The same argument—an argu- 
ment that underlies the whole effort of 
Tom Corcoran—is at work in state after 
state. 

But politicians everywhere are privately 
admitting that they find it strange to be 
dealing with youthful Mr. Corcoran in 
calculations that concern the presidency 
and the future of party control. 

In the past, James A. Farley, Post- 
master General and chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, handled party 
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affairs and represented Mr. Roosevelt in 
the battle for delegates. But today Mr. 
Farley is opposed to a third term and is 
not interested in a “Draft-Roosevelt” pro- 
gram. Like Senator Glass, the party chair- 
man is assuming that President Roosevelt 
does not desire to be drafted and that he 
is prepared to step aside. 

After careful consideration of the im- 
plications involved, Mr. Farley said on 
January 24: 

“T want to make it clear that if at any 
time I am confronted with the issue of the 
welfare of my party, on the one hand, or 
the welfare of my country on the other, 
that that issue has already been decided. 
I love my country better than I love the 
Democratic party.” 


—Harris & Ewing 


THOMAS G. CORCORAN 
His right hand knows his left 


This worries the third-term drafters. 

James Farley and Tom Corcoran are not 
co-workers. Mr. Farley would have no part 
in the attempted 1938 purge of Democratic 
Congressmen. He made little secret of his 
disdain of the methods used by the purge 
group that now is active in an effort to 
purge the influence of any other leader 
than the President in party affairs. The 
result is that Mr. Farley finds himself the 
object of attention by Mr. Corcoran, who 
is out to cut rings around the man who 
taught him his first lessons in the game of 
politics. 


But today it must be recorded that Tom 
Corcoran is having troubles of his own, 


Why the “Draft’’ May Fail 

There are some signs that all of the plan. 
ning and all of the effort that has gone 
into the development of a nation-wide 
“Draft-Roosevelt” movement may be in 
vain. 

One of these signs must be read into the 
announcement that President Roosevelt 
now is planning to go into the Middle 
West and to address meetings of groups of 
“dirt farmers” concerning their problems 
and concerning the steps that the Federal 
Government is taking to solve those prob- 
lems. Here is a sign that all is not well 
in the vital corn belt area where prices of 
hogs—a crop that supplies the bulk of in- 
come for great numbers of farmers—are 
little more than 50 per cent as high as they 
were a year ago. 


The Lewis Prediction 


Another of these signs must be read in- 
to the statement by John L. Lewis, Presi- 
dent of the CIO, that if the Democratic 
convention “could be coerced or dragooned 
into renominating him,” President Roose- 
velt would go down to “ignominious de- 
feat.” 

It should be remembered that President 
Roosevelt built the New Deal upon a con- 
bination of farmer and labor support. That 
support, on the basis of present evidence, 
no longer is united. Without the combined 
help of these groups, anything that Mr. 
Corcoran is able to do will be futile. Of 
that, political strategists are agreed. 

When, to this fact is added the further 
fact that a third-term candidacy carries 
the danger of a definite split within the 
party, the size and delicacy of the task 
confronting Tom Corcoran is more fully 
appreciated. 

Today, however, Mr. Corcoran and his 
allies are undaunted and confident. 

Guy T. Helvering, Internal Revenue 
Commissioner, emerging from the While 
House where he had conferred with Mr. 
Roosevelt, observed that there is strong 
third-term sentiment in Kansas, his home 
State, and added: “If President Roosevelt 
runs for a third term, and if opinion re 
mains like it is today, he will carry Kansas 
with a larger vote than ever before.” 

All along the official line the ground- 
work is laid for a draft-Roosevelt move to 
follow an announcement by President 
Roosevelt that he does not choose to seek 
a third term. 

Key to that draft movement will be 
found in the success or failure of the effort 
by Tom Corcoran to “purge” the party of 
the convention influence of important 
Senators and Representatives. 
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SNUBBING BRITAIN’S GOLD 


Taught 


Payment for war trade sought 
in form that will not result 
again in unhappy conditions 


In the last war this country loaned the 
British and French 8.8 billion dollars with 
which to pay for 11.8 billion in American 
goods. 

The grain and guns and oil and metals 
and machinery that these dollars repre- 
sented—natural resources and industrial 
products—were used by the Allies, but the 
dollars did not come back, either in the 
form of cash or in the form of British and 
French goods that the American people 
could use. 

In the end the Allies had their property 
investments in this country and around the 
world while the United States had some 
10.U.’s. 

In this war loans are barred to war- 
ring nations. The Allies must pay cash for 
these things that they buy. Cash can in- 
clude gold and the British and French are 
amply supplied with gold. To all outward 
appearances, gold in this war was to take 
the place of loans in the last war. 

But today the United States is snubbing 
British gold. 


More Gold Than Usable 


President Roosevelt is told that this 
country now has much more gold than it 
possibly could need. He is told further that 
with war the United States could be 
flooded with vast new supplies of gold in 
exchange for grain and guns and oil and 
metals and machinery—irreplaceable nat- 
ural resources and industrial products. 
Here would be an exchange of real wealth 
for a commodity of uncertain value. 

That type of exchange, temporarily at 
least, is being resisted. 

Instead, this time, officials—with World 
War experience to go by—remembered 
that the British have large investments 
in this country, in Canada, and in Latin 
America. These investments represent tan- 
gible property, much of it income produc- 
ing property. Many of the investments can 
be disposed of to Americans who would 
supply dollars in exchange. The result 
would be that in return for its natural re- 
sources and industrial products the United 
States would get title to property in this 
hemisphere that had been owned abroad. 

cial figures show what this resistance 
to gold imports from Britain has meant 
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by World War Lesson, 


to date. Those figures reveal that through 
the months of 1939 to October, the 
British shipped gold to the United States 
in an amount ranging from 52 million dol- 
lars to 384 million dollars in each month. 
Then came the following shipments: 

IO Sidenisinictioincassioseid $10,100,000,000 

November 

December $10,400,000,000 

Here was confirmation of the inside re- 
port that the British are told that some- 
thing more than gold is wanted in settling 
balances for war-goods purchases. 

More confirmation came from Henry 
Morgenthau, Secretary of the Treasury. 


. —Wide World 
SIR JOHN SIMON 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 


The following exchange of question and 
answer occurred with Secretary Morgen- 
thau answering. 


The Exchange Problem 

“Is there any problem of obtaining 
dollar exchange in connection with British 
purchases?” 

“Yes, there is a problem,” Mr. Morgen- 
thau replied. 

“Does that problem result from the 
possible effect of the liquidation of securi- 
ties on our markets in their efforts to 
obtain dollar exchange?” 

a 

“Is there any danger involved?” 

“I don’t see any danger. I say it’s a 


America Seeks Security 


problem,” the Secretary answered. 

The meaning? Simply that the United 
States is insisting that something other 
than gold be used for money. This in- 
sistence is forcing gradual sale by Britain 
of security holdings. That sale creates 
something of a problem because of its 
effect on security prices. At times there 
have been suggestions that this Govern- 
ment create a corporation, or underwrite 
a corporation, that would acquire the 
securities offered for sale after those 
securities have been mobilized by foreign 
governments. These suggestions, how- 
ever, are not yet approved by the Treasury. 


British Holdings Here 


There is a question concerning the num- 
ber of dollars that the British might be 
able to raise by transfer of ownership of 
property in this hemisphere. 

Within the United States the British 
own 600 million dollars in cash; they own 
about 535 millions in common stock, 120 
millions in preferred stocks and 80 mil- 
lions in bonds. Then they have title to 
about 900 million dollars worth of other 
property. Here is 2.23 billion dollars of 
which 900 million might be difficult to 
dispose of. 

Then the British have investments of 
approximately 2.7 billion dollars in Canada 
and of about 3 billion dollars in Latin 
America. But these investments in most 
instances are confined to properties that 
would be difficult to dispose of, except to 
individual buyers. 

The point, however, is this: after the 
experience of one war in which the United 
States paid for the privilege of selling its 
commodities to the nations at war, the 
Federal Government is wary of a repeti- 
tion. If the fighting nations have some- 
thing of more certain value than gold to 
offer in exchange for American goods, that 
something is desired. 

Of course, this Government is com- 
mitted to buy gold at $35 an ounce when- 
ever offered by anyone. Later, when other 
means of payment are exhausted or when 
policies change gold may be readily ac- 
ceptable again on payment for war goods. 
But for the moment this Government is 
using its persuasive influence to prevent a 
new flood of gold that would complicate 
further the present banking problem and 
bring about an unequal exchange of goods 
of certain value for gold of uncertain fu- 
ture value. 





Growing Ranks 
of Uncle Sam’s 
Pay-Roll Army 


Uncle Sam will soon have 1,000,000 
persons on the pay roll of the execu- 
tive branch of the Government—if 
present upward trends continue. 

The United States now employes 
932,654 persons in this field of Gov- 
ernment service. Except for the totals 
of September and October, 1939, this 
figure represents the highest number 
of Federal employes in the country’s 
history. 

These statistics do not cover the 
judicial or legislative branches of the 
Government, nor do they include the 
military or naval forces under the ex- 
ecutive branch. This pay roll, like- 
wise, does not include people on relief, 
farmers or private contractors, all of 
whom receive payments from the 
Federal Government. 

This figure tops by 14,894 the pre- 
1939 high-water mark of 917,760, 
which was the total on Nov. 11, 1918, 
the day on which the signing of the 
Armistice ended the World War. Since 
the figure reached in 1918 was almost 
double the total of 1916, before the 
United States entered the war, the 
question is now raised: will this year’s 
trend be even further stimulated by 
the events in Europe; is it possible 
that the present total, which already 
is double the 1916 total, might be 
doubled again? 

At no ttme since the beginning of 
the World War has the total dropped 
below the half-million mark, and at 
no time after the war did the total 
approach the 1918 peak until the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

Except for a few brief recessions, the 
tendency has been upward during the 
entire New Deal. As the Pictogram 
on this page illustrates, the number of 
Federal employes has increased from 
563,161 in 1933, to 805,020 in 1936, to 932,654 at present 
—in spite of Mr. Roosevelt’s reorganization plans. 

An analysis of yearly pay-roll figures shows the relent- 
less, mushroom growth of Government functions since 
the establishment of the Civil Service Commission in 
1883. In 1884, the number of employes in the executive 
branch of the Government was 131,208. 

After the rapid increase from 480,327 in 1916 to 917, 
760 in 1918, there was an exodus of Government em- 
ployes when the war-time need for their services disap- 
peared. By 1923, the number of civil employes had been 
brought back almost to the pre-war level. 

During the economy years of the Harding and Coolidge 
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THE RISE OF 
GOVERNMENT JOBS 
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Administrations, the general trend was downward, the 
low point being reached on Dec. 3, 1926, when 514,610 
were on the rolls. Then, year by year, the number 
rose slightly again until 1931, after which, for two years, 
there was a slight reduction as a result of economy 
policies. 

There was a sudden climb between 1933 and 1934, 
another between 1935 and 1936, and still another be- 
tween 1938 and 1939, until now the Armistice Day 
peak is exceeded. In September, 1939, when war broke 
out in Europe, the all-time high mark was reached: 
940,130. 

Of the 46 Federal departments or agencies under col- 
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sideration, the Post Office has the largest total of em- 
ployes. Almost one-third of all those working for Uncle 
Sam—296,685, to be exact—are employed in handling the 
mail (this total is always subject to seasonal changes, 
especially during the Christmas season, when thousands 
are added to the list). The War and Navy departments 
rank next, with 122,171 and 96,662, respectively. At the 
bottom of the list, in the Cabinet grouping, is the State 
Department, which employs only 6,259. 

Almost 100,000 persons are now employed by Govern- 
ment agencies which were non-existent before the New 
Deal. For example, the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
14,313 employes; the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
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Title Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


sion has 1,610; and many of the new organizations under 
the Federal Works Agency and the Federal Security 
Agency, such as the WPA, the PWA and the Social Se- 
curity Board, have thousands more. 

The expansion of Government activities to new fields 
has not been the only reason for the increase in the army 
of employes. Many of the regular departments have 
added substantial numbers to their pay rolls. More 
recently, the War, Navy and Justice departments have 
led the list in this respect. At present, American naval 
yards are more active than they were during the World 
War, and Army arsenals are using an increasing number 
of men. 
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The Case for 


lsolation 


Sentiment in Congress, Deep Though Not Yet Vocal, 
for Aloofness from Possible Entanglement With Europe 


Signs all point to readiness 
of many legislators to oppose 
policies that might lead to war 


Loudest ‘silence in Congress these days 
comes from a loosely knit bloc of about 
30 senators and 170 representatives who 
bear the title, Isolationists. 

Since the death of William E. Borah, the 
Isolationists have as captain Hiram W. 
Johnson (Rep.), of California, who be- 
comes ranking minority member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, and a new 
lieutenant in Gerald P. Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, who was named last week 
to Senator Borah’s seat on the Committee. 

Still the Isolationists are silent—in pub- 
lic. 

To talk this week with the real leaders 
of isolationism is to learn that they are 
quiet because they are on the winning side. 
So many Congressmen, who are. normally 
not in favor of isolation, are now suspi- 
cious of every Administration move in for- 
eign policy that the mantle of Isolation 
covers many more than a “little group of 
wilful men.” Isolation today is Congress- 
wide and the White House knows it. 


Impetus from Back Home 


From the remarks of Hiram Johnson, 
of Gerald Nye, of Arthur Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, and of Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish (Rep.), of New York, 
comes this summary of their silent victory: 

Isolationism was torn and battered when 
Congress left Washington last November 
after repealing the arms embargo. But a 
visit home worked a marvelous transforma- 
tion. Almost every member of Congress 
heard from his constituents that they 
want no part of wars abroad, that they 
are strongly opposed to mixing in foreign 
quarrels. Sympathy for Britain, France, 
Finland and China, yes. Involvement, no! 

This message from back home buzzed 
through Congress corridors when the law- 
makers reconvened January 3. It buzzed 
straight to the desk of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt and he took careful note. 


The Results Thus Far 

A Few Results to Date: 

Early this month the Administration 
brought out a naval expansion bill call- 
ing for $1,300,000,000 to be spent on the 
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Navy in the next five years. Before the 
Isolationists could say “foreign entangle- 
ments,” the bill was pruned nearly to half 
that size and last week there was talk of 
cropping it further to a two-year program 
calling for only $372,000,000. The shear- 
ing was done by Administration leaders 
themselves. Isolationists did not even have 
to lift a finger. 


The Loan to Finland 

When it was first learned that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt favored a loan to Finland, 
Isolationists saw a red-hot issue in the 
making, on which they would want to 
fight. But the loan bill favored by the 





—Underwood & Underwood 


HIRAM JOHNSON 
It takes two to make a fight 


President and now approved by the Sen- 
ate Banking and Currency Committee is 
no material for a foreign policy battle. It 
merely authorizes doubling the Export- 
Import Bank’s lending authority to $200,- 
000,000 and puts a limit of $30,000,000 on 
loans to any one country. All credits must 
be of a non-military character. 

Secretary of State Hull has even been 
wary enough to forestall attacks by Sena- 
tor Johnson’s cohorts on the charge that 
the State Department is favoring Britain 
and France. 

Hiram Johnson knows as well as Neville 


Chamberlain that American factories are 
relied upon by the British, that “moral 
embargoes” favor the Allies, Finland and 
China, that the Neutrality Act in practice 
helps the Allies at Germany’s expense. 


Our Notes to Britain 


But why should Hiram Johnson stage 
a fight when Secretary Hull himself raps 
the British blockade with an aide memoir, 
sent on January 20, which complains that 
American ships are held for inspection an 
average 12.4 days while Italian ships are 
held only four days. 

Why should he protest when Secretary 
Hull sends a sharp note to London charg- 
ing interference with American mail on 
the high seas and when Secretary Hull 
then ignores British charges that the 
American letters contain contraband maps 
for Germany, packages of food, jewels and 
money? 

It takes two to make a fight and so far 
this year the White House has behaved 
every time the Isolationists rattled their 
swords. 

Therefore, silence until now from Isola- 
tionist ranks. 

But Hiram Johnson’s followers are 
ready to bring up their heavy artillery the 
moment the Administration allows them 
a good issue for a foreign policy fight. 


The Far Eastern Situation 

Isolationists now are watching the fol- 
lowing two situations: 

Far East. So far the Administration’s 
program to put pressure on Japan has not 
started any fireworks in Congress. Expira- 
tion of the trade treaty January 26 leaves 
delicate negotiations in the hands of Am- 
bassador Grew in Tokyo where the State 
Department is trying to secure an agree- 
ment from Japan for a modification of 
Nipponese restrictions on American activi- 
ties in China. 

Isolationists do not think American in- 
terests in China are worth risking a seri- 
ous quarrel with Japan. But until the Presi- 
dent reveals his attitude on an embargo 
of war materials against Japan there will 
be no issue for a fight in Congress. 

Allies. Members of Congress are very 
curious about the activities of Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, 
who has been visiting aircraft plants and 
reportedly is making arrangements so that 
Britain and France can procure equipment 
here with a minimum of delay. 

The report is that Great Britain and 
France are being helped to place orders 
for 8,000 to 10,000 bombers and_pur- 
suit planes here, costing between one bil- 
lion and 1.7 billion dollars. But until an 
overt move is made, Isolationists can make 
no protest. 
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The Northwest—New Frontier For Men, Machines and Money 


Northwestward Ho!—F.D.R.; 
A New American Frontier 


Prospects for development 
of a great, rich empire 
in Columbia River Basin 


President Roosevelt is holding firmly to 
an idea that dominated much of his think- 
ing in early New Deal days. 

The President thinks that New York 
City would be better off if its population 
was six million instead of seven. Mr. Roose- 
velt thought the other day that he could 
pick an argument with Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia of New York when he re- 
expressed this sentiment. 

« The mayor jumped to the argument but 
on the ground that New York would be 
better off with five million in its population 
than with six or seven million. 

Here is the germ of the idea that has 
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persisted deep in the President’s thinking. 
At one time he had in mind moving large 
numbers of people from drought regions in 
the Middle West. At another time he had 
in mind large numbers of “subsistence 
homesteads” that could absorb idle work- 
ers from the cities. The President thinks 
that the country would be better off if 
large cities were smaller and if the nation’s 
industry was decentralized. 

That thought is taking positive shape 
again with new plans for moving large 
numbers of people. This time the President 
is announcing an intention to make a real 
“Garden of Eden” for 500,000 people in 
the Pacific Northwest where the Govern- 
ment is spending large amounts of money 
to complete the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee Dams. And Harold Ickes, Secre- 
tary of the Interior, is announcing plans 























to spend more millions to develop other 
areas that can start to absorb people mov- 
ing from the drought areas of the farm belt 
and the blighted areas of the industrial 
belt. 

Nearest completion is the development 
in the Northwest. 

Here the Bonneville Dam is producing 
electric power, available for distribution 
under a plan that does not involve dis- 
placement of the private utilities. Farther 
upstream on the Columbia River is Grand 
Coulee, nearing completion. When com- 
pleted this dam will supply water to irri- 
gate 1,200,000 acres of rich, but dry, land. 

It is this area that the President sees as 
a new frontier to provide for 80,000 farm 
families who will help supply what he ex- 
pects is to become an important new in- 
dustrial area utilizing low cost power. In- 
dustry in this region—if plans carry—will 
be decentralized, centering about small 
communities, rather than centralized, to 
correspond to the industrial cities of the 
east. 

Interior Department officials say that 
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the metallic and non-metallic resources of 
the northwest are sufficient to support 
iron and steel, ceramics, plastics, electro- 
metallurgical and electro-chemical indus- 
tries, in addition to paper, furniture, food 
processing and lumber. 

Already the Aluminum Company of 
America is planning a plant to cost several 
million dollars at Vancouver, Washington 
—to be powered by 32,500 kilowatts from 
Booneville. A steel company is contemplat- 
ing construction of a new plant at Port- 
land. President Roosevelt is interested in 
development of a steel industry on the 
Pacific Coast that would utilize what he is 
told is a practical “wood-coke.” This in- 
dustry would turn out the very highest 
grade steel for naval armament purposes. 

But the President is not to realize his 
dream of getting a million persons out of 
New York to the great open spaces. 
Neither is he to realize, anytime soon, his 
dream of moving large numbers of farmers 
out of the drought regions and the over- 
populated farming regions of the country. 

Reason is that even in the large North- 
west area farm operations with Grand 
Coulee water cannot begin for at least 
four years. Irrigation projects must await 
completion of the dam itself, now about 
three quarters finished. Resettlement will 
not be completed, probably, for 30 years. 


Homestead Requirements 

No one is advised to migrate northwest- 
ward yet. When the first 50,000 or 100,000 
acres are irrigated, the Government will 
select families for the land. Basis of selec- 
tion probably will parallel present home- 
steading procedure. Requirements will in- 
clude two years’ farming experience, irri- 
gation experience preferred, good health, 
moral character and $2,000 in capital or 
credit—possibly from the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Holdings will be limited to 80 acres per 
family. Land values are to be fixed by the 
Government, at dry land value—probably 
about $10 an acre. Large holdings now in 
the hands of banks, railroads and city 
families must be sold before the Govern- 
ment will supply water for irrigation. 

Rainfall in this area is about 8 inches a 
year, as compared with 30 inches in the 
midwest. Climate is dry. Winters are 
short; summers long. Normal temperatures 
range from 32 degrees in winter to 82 in 
summer. 

Such are the ingredients from which a 
new northwest empire is being built. Up 
to now, industrial development has been 
held back for lack of coal. Now this de- 
ficiency is made up by almost limitless 
supply of electric power. 

The vision of the Northwest is the vision 
of a new kind of empire. 
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More Government Control? 
A Business Step Toward It 


Auto Dealers’ Flirtation With Idea of Federal Policing 
May Make NRA’s Former Voluntary System Mandatory 


Restriction of trade channels 
as a weapon to enforce 
contracts for “fair practice’ 


One group of American business men, 
numbering 41,000 and employing more 
than a million men, is flirting just now 
with the idea of more Government in 
their business. 

This group—The National Automobile 
Dealers Association—after a Washington 
meeting, is submitting to its membership 
for decision a plan to have Government 
police the relationship between dealers 
and automobile manufacturers. 

A bill designed to put this scheme into 
effect already is drafted and is sponsored 
by Rep. Patman, (Dem.), of Texas. That 
measure, if enacted, would write into law 
what NRA codes sought to work out on 





Flirting with the idea of more 
government control. 

Auto dealers consider use of 
Government to police business 
practices. 

An account of the trend toward 
political action as a means of deal- 
ing with business troubles. 





a voluntary basis. The terms would be en- 
forced by the Federal Trade Commission. 

The story itself is simple. Many auto- 
mobile dealers—retailers of cars—are con- 
vinced that they do not get fair treatment 
from automobile manufacturers. Their 
complaints were investigated by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and in some cases 
were found to be justified. Manufacturers 
changed a number of practices to remedy 
difficuties. : 

Now, however, there is a question 
whether the rules governing the relations 
between manufacturers and dealers should 
be written into law to be enforced by Gov- 
ernment. It is this question that will be 
voted upon by the dealers. A vote in favor 


would increase the chance that Congress 
might act. 

The plan would be to restrict the chan- 
nels of commerce to those automobile 
manufacturers or distributors who “deal 
fairly and equitably with their dealers and 
the general public”. To insure “fair deal- 
ing”, each manufacturer would be required 
to enter into a five-year contract with his 
dealers. The terms of that contract would 
be enforced by the Government. 

Briefly, those terms would require that, 
when a manufacturer contracts with a 
dealer to sell his cars, the manufacturer 
must agree to let the dealer stay in busi- 
ness for at least three years if the dealer 
meets fixed requirements. The dealer, in 
return, must agree to sell that particular 
company’s cars for at least three years. 

The terms provide further that, where 
an automobile manufacturer desires to 
supervise his dealer, he must agree to ful- 
fill some other conditions, including a 
promise to purchase the dealer’s stock of 
cars and his leases and other property in 
event the contract is cancelled. 

Involved essentially would be a broader 
use of Government power to police the re- 
lationship between groups of business men. 

Donald Richberg, who once ran _ the 
NRA and who still believes in self-govern- 
ment in industry as an offset to more po- 
litical control over industry, warned the 
automobile dealers against too ready ac- 
ceptance of this supposed partnership with 
Government. He said: 

“It should be evident, even to the most 
ardent advocate of special legislation, that, 
while he may save his individual white 
shirt today, he is doing his part to put the 
Government into the business of making 
black shirts and brown shirts which he 
will have to wear tomorrow. He is doing 
his part to make inevitable a political con- 
trol of all business in the not distant 
future.” 

A problem to be faced soon as the auto 
dealers take a national referendum among 
themselves, is this: many dealers want cer- 
tain vested rights or quasi monopolies 
granted them by government. For such a 
privilege what will they have to pay? 
Probably the regulation by Government 
of all dealer profits though not, of course, 
dealer losses. 
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Gestures at Economy 
in Budget Making 


Revision of Estimates by Congress Often Results 
in Appropriation Cuts That Are Later to be Restored 


House thus far has achieved 
hundred million in savings. 
Question: Will it stick? 


Shadow-boxing is a favorite sport in 
Washington officialdom when considering 
Budget proposals and appropriations. 

Study fails to disclose that any regular 
activity of the Federal Government will be 
hampered by Budget cuts. But jobs on 
Uncle Sam’s payroll may be more difficult 
to obtain in the 1941 fiscal year than for- 
merly, because of reduced salary allow- 
ances, and promotions will be few and far 
between. Even Dr. Frederick M. Daven- 
port, formerly a Republican Member of 
Congress from New York, may find him- 
self out of Federal service for the House 
eliminated any appropriation for the Coun- 
cil of Personnel Administration, of which 
he is chairman. 

The President submitted a budget much 
reduced below that of a year ago, but there 
are gaps in it to be filled. 

Thus far the House has passed four ap- 
propriation bills, two “emergency” mea- 
sures, and two of the regular supply bills. 
It has passed them with an imposing ag- 
gregate of $115,019,777 reduction below 
Budget estimates. The Senate has passed 
one of these, at a figure $12,788,664 below 
the House total. 


“Deferred” Appropriations 

But the heaviest reductions have been in 
the nature of deferred appropriations, cuts 
which will be restored later. 

Thus a total of $75,000,000 was cut by 
the House from the single item of ship con- 
struction by the Maritime Commission. 
Military and naval proposals have been re- 
duced because, in the judgment of Con- 
gressmen, the money could not be spent 
as rapidly as proposed. 

The House last Thursday passed the 
Treasury-Post Office Departments bill. It 
carried the Budget estimate of $42,000,000 
to refund internal revenue taxes in the 
1941 fiscal year. Yet on the same day the 
House also passed an “urgent deficiency” 
appropriation bill, which included an item 
of $29,300,000, the budget estimate, to be 
added to $38,000,000 previously appro- 
priated for refunds in the 1940 fiscal year. 
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No provision was made in the budget for 
$37,125,000 to support bonds on farm 
mortgages because of reduced interest 
rates; yet these bonds must be given 
support. 

No provision was made for an appro- 
priation to maintain the capital of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. Last year 
$119,000,000 was necessary. 


REA Affected 


The Budget proposed that no appropri- 
ation be made for the Rural Electrification 
Administration, which last year was given 
$40,000,000, but that it obtain its money 
for loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. Whether this will be done 
remains to be seen. Also in doubt are pro- 
posed elimination of $225,000,000 for “par- 
ity” payments for agriculture; $476,000,000 
off the WPA, $14,979,000 off the Youth 
Administration, $64,955,000 cut from the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, $45,000,000 
from roads, and other items. 

Furthermore, personnel allowances for 
regular agencies allocated from relief funds 
have been eliminated, involving questions 
of what will happen to accounting. 


‘Cotton Stamps’: 
How Plan Works 


Business may now have a full outline 
of Henry Agard Wallace’s cotton stamp 
plan. An announcement placing it in op- 
eration is expected in the early part of 
February. 

The Secretary of Agriculture’s newest 
attack on the farm surplus, besides aiding 
needy persons on public assistance rolls, 
is expected to do for cotton farmers, tex- 
tile workers, mill owners and retail store- 
keepers what the food stamp plan is doing 
in 27 cities for food growers and grocery 
owners. 

Here is how it would work: 

Eligible for the plan are persons on 
work or direct relief, Federal, State or 
local, and persons receiving public aid 
under Social Security programs. 

It would be their privilege every three 
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The plan . . . a $10,000,000 melon 


months to buy surplus cotton stamps 
which could be exchanged for cotton 
goods at local dry goods stores. For every 
dollar’s worth of cotton stamps pur- 
chased, the Government would give an 
additional dollar’s worth free. 

The amount that each family could 
purchase every three months would be 
fixed between minimum and maximum 
points set by the Government. 

These stamps could be used in any 
retail dry goods store to buy any Ameri- 
can-made cotton goods. 


Start in a Few Cities 


As a start, the new plan will be tried in a 
few cities of more than 50,000 population. 

The cotton stamp plan is a ten-million- 
dollar melon to be divided or apportioned 
among needy city families, cotton farmers, 
textile workers, mill owners and _ store- 
keepers. 

For families on relief the result will be 
a doubled allowance of money to buy cot- 
ton goods. 

Farmers, however, will receive only 
about one-third of the maximum of $10,- 
000,000 that may go into the plan between 
now and July 1. This would relieve them 
of only about 60,000 bales of surplus cot- 
ton, as compared to a total carryover this 
year of 12,000,000 bales. 

Half the price of cotton goods, on the 
other hand, goes for labor employed in 
manufacture and distribution. Thus these 
groups will benefit. 

The Government plans no set prices, or 
profit margins, but counts on competition 
among retailers to assure “very reason- 
able” margins. 
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THE WATCHWORD: ECONOMY 


Cautious Approach to That Objective on Capitol Hill 


How to help Finland proving 
hard nut to crack; the task 
of paring budget estimates 


Wrapped in the righteous robes of cau- 


tion and economy, Congress faces its tasks . 


this week with a somewhat grim deter- 
mination. 

This grimness is attributable to two fac- 
tors: 

(1) Fear that with regard to proposed 
credits to Finland something may be done 
which constituents, predominantly isola- 
tionist although sympathetic with the 
doughty little republic, might construe as 
approaching a “foreign entanglement.” 

(2) Knowledge that the hour has 
struck when economy is to be put to the 
test, for the Department of Agriculture 
Appropriation Bill, bleeding from numer- 
ous severe cuts, is the outstanding topic 
of House conversation. 

Shying away from additional taxes, or 
an increase in the debt limit, in an elec- 
tion year, Congress has been raising the 
President’s budget bid for reduced ap- 
propriations. (See article page 15.) But 
the Department of Agriculture Appropria- 
tion Bill has more sacred cows than an 
Indian potentate. The urban bloc, as well 
as the rural bloc, is concerned about this 
bill, for there are relief items in it. 


That Credit to Finland 


So far as concerns a Finnish loan, it is 
not likely important action will be taken 
this week. 

The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last week voted out a bill to in- 
crease the lending powers of the Export- 
Import Bank by $100,000,000, attaching 
to it a proviso that not more than $30,- 
000,000 credits may be extended any one 
country. Any credit to Finland could be 
expended only for non-munitions. Further- 
more, officers of the Bank are charged 
with making loans on a commercial basis 
only; that is, there must be, theoretically 
at least, a chance of collecting the ad- 
vance. Finland already has a credit at the 
Bank of $10,000,000, not all of which has 
been drawn. 

This proposal must go before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations for fur- 
ther scrutiny. That committee was con- 
sidering an early meeting date. The house 
has done nothing on this subject and will 
await Senate action. 
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LOUIS J. TABER 


On trade pacts they do not see eye to eye 


Hearings on the Administration Bill to 
extend for three years the law authorizing 
reciprocal trade agreements continue be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Last week saw a parade of wit- 
nesses, for and against the proposal. 
Major farm organizations voiced opposing 
views. Speaking for the National Grange, 
of which he is master, Louis J. Taber not 
only urged that the law be permitted to 
lapse but asked that existing agreements 
be ended. 

On the other hand, Edward A. O’Neal, 
President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, urged continuance of the pro- 
gram, saying it benefitted farmers. 

George N. Peek, former foreign trade 
adviser to President Roosevelt, opposed 
the trade agreements in his turn on the 
stand. 


Farm Mortgage Bill 


The House Committee on Agriculture 
heard witnesses on a bill to insure farm 
mortgages so tenants may become owners. 
The Department of Agriculture reported 
it has 133,096 new applications for loans 
under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act and can approve no more than 6,971 
of them. 

The Senate last week passed its first ap- 
propriation bill of the session. The House 
passed two the same day. 


President Roosevelt’s second veto mes- 
sage of the session brought the first effort 
to override his disapproval. He returned a 
bill to give to Ohio money for old-age as- 
sistance, which the Social Security Board 
had withheld for October, 1938, on the 
ground regulations had been violated by 
the State administration. The President 
disapproved the measure as undermining 
the system. The veto was sustained, 171 to 
152, for lack of the necessary two-thirds 
majority to override it. 

In presenting the urgent Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill to the House, the Appro- 
priations Committee reported it had denied 
a request of the Surplus Commodities 
Corporation for a change in language in 
an existing act which would have given 
the agency $1,412,500 additional for the 
cotton export subsidy. 

Only $282,929 of this fund remained 
unobligated Jan. 18. Thus the program 
must be suspended. Starting July 27, the 
SCC pledged $41,011,774 to subsidize ex- 
portation of 6,129,784 bales of cotton, in- 
cluding 309,000 bales in the form of goods. 
In the entire previous cotton year, when 
there was no subsidy, exports aggregated 
only 3,320,841 bales. 

Prospects for amendment of the Neu- 
trality Act are negative. While clarification 
is favored, Congressional leaders advise 
that issue not be reopened. 
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More Protection 
For the Consumer? 


A bill empowering the National Bureau 
of Standards to establish tests for per- 
formance, service and durability of goods 
sold to consumers in retail stores was dis- 
cussed last week before a subcommittee of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. Introduced by Rep. 
Lyle H. Boren (Dem.), of Oklahoma, the 
proposed measure would authorize manu- 
facturers to use, if they wish, labels indi- 
cating that their products meet prescribed 
graded standards. 

Testifying before the subcommittee, Ly- 
man J. Briggs, Director of the National 
Bureau of Standards, said that these stand- 
ards would give the average consumer un- 
biased technical help in making his day- 
to-day purchases and help him get the best 
value for his money. Individual consum- 
ers, he puinted out, could buy labeled goods 
with the same assurance of quality that 
large purchasers now attain by costly tests 
in commercial laboratories. 

Furthermore, he said, manufacturers will 
be eager to make use of the voluntary la- 
belling to impress upon buyers the con- 
formity of their goods to specifications. 


Difficulties in Enforcement 
Members of the subcommittee, in cross- 
examination of witnesses, indicated con- 
cern over the difficulties of enforcing such 
legislation to prevent abuse of labeling 
rights on goods which did not live up to 
Bureau of Standards requirements. Polic- 
ing authority, under the Act, is vested in 
the Federal Trade Commission. Members 
also were skeptical of the feasibility of 
standardizing wide varieties of consumers 


Although the Act exempts foods, drugs, 
cosmetics and other articles for which Fed- 
eral standards are now provided by law, 
it authorizes qualitative tests beyond 
those based on performance alone. Per- 
formance tests, some representatives ar- 
gued, would not supply sufficient guidance 
to buyers. Other standards, they pointed 
out, would be both difficult and costly to 
ascertain. 


* 


States vs. TVA: 
Lost Tax Fields 


Unless an unexpectedly large number of 
witnesses ask to be heard, the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee expects by this 
week-end to close hearings on bills to have 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority compen- 
sate States and their subdivisions for loss 
of taxes due to operations of that Federal 
agency. 

Precedent may be forming in this mat- 
ter for some other States assert their rev- 
enues have been seriously abridged by Gov- 
ernment projects. 

Regardless of when formal hearings 
close, indications are that the Committee 
cannot reach an agreement speedily. The 
subject is so important, and its ramifica- 
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REPRESENTATIVE FADDIS 
A Pennsylvania pointer for Congress 


tions so wide, that there is doubt any legis- 
lation can reach enactment stage at this 
session. 

After conferences last summer, TVA 
drafted a bill, and it was introduced, in- 
tended to compromise conflicting views of 
what compensation it should give taxing 
agencies whose revenues had been reduced 
because of its operations. These embraced 
ad valorem taxes on land, taken off the 
rolls because of TVA acquisition, and 
privilege taxes formerly paid by private 
electric utilities taken over by the public 
agency. 

It is apparent from hearings last week, 
during which Tennessee and Alabama wit- 
nesses were heard, that there is little chance 
for this compromise bill to be reported fa- 
vorably. 

Representative Faddis (Dem.) , of Penn- 
sylvania, has introduced a bill proposing 
that TVA pay, in lieu of taxes, a propor- 


tion of its revenues from sale of electricity 
to other than a Federal agency, and also 
pay from such revenues costs of its nitrate 
operations. Such a measure, if put into ef- 
fect, would force an increase in the TVA 
rates. 

Mr. Faddis, a member of the Military 
Affairs Committee, proposed an amend- 
ment to the appropriation item for TVA 
when it was under consideration by the 
House recently, to cut its 1940 appropria- 
tion by half, to $20,000,000. The House 
rejected this amendment by the rather 
close teller vote of 104 to 110. 


| 


A Vote of Approval 
For Dies Inquiry 


Whatever may be the individual apprais- 
al of the work of the so-called Dies Com- 
mittee, that body is increasingly popular 
with the “folks back home” and hence it is 
increasingly supported by Members of 
Congress. 

It is officially known as the Special Com- 
mittee to Investigate Un-American Activi- 
ties. The House authorized its creation, in 
a resolution granting it broad authority, 
May 26, 1938, and gave it $25,000 for ex- 
penses. There was no roll-call vote. Feb. 3, 
1939, the House continued the Commit- 
tee for another year, by vote of 344 to 35, 
and granted it $100,000. Last week by a 
vote of 344 to 21, the Committee had its 
powers again renewed for a year, with 
$75,000, all it asked. 

In the two extensions the original reso- 
lution has been continued. The mem- 
bership of the Committee remains un- 
changed. And each resolution giving it 
funds has authorized and directed Execu- 
tive agencies to cooperate with the Com- 
mittee, by lending personnel. No Execu- 
tive agency, however, ever has lent per- 
sonnel to assist the Dies Committee, and 
probably no request for cooperation will 
be made this year, members say. 

Future activities of the Committee will 
be decided when Representative Dies 
(Dem.), of Texas, its chairman, returns 
to Washington. He has been ill at home. 


* 


Do You Know That— 

Christmas mails are increasing annually 
and the postal service revenue during the 
recent holiday period exceeded all previous 
records by more than a million dollars, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General Farley. Mr. 
Farley says postal revenues in the calendar 
year 1939 jumped $25,000,000 over 1938 
income. 
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A MILESTONE IN A CROWDED LIFE 


Birthday Marks the Entrance on Eighth Year of Office 


Busy, zestful week with varied 
tasks and callers, and a 
plea to shift the Easter date 


The pattern of a Presidential week is 
made of strange stuff—especially if the 
week belongs to a big, pince-nezed man 
with a rumpled suit by the name of 
Franklin Roosevelt. 

Threaded in the warp and woof of last 
week’s pattern, for example, were such 
things as a private movie preview, a visit 
by a 94-year-old Civil War veteran, two 
25-cent stamps, a plan for “dirt farmers” 
dinners, a trip to the new Bolling Field, a 
mysterious note to Queen Wilhelmina, a 
300-pound birthday cake, a bombardment 
of letters asking that the date of Easter 
be changed, and a state funeral. 

The pre-world premiere of “Abe Lin- 
coln in Illinois” was witnessed by Mr. 
Roosevelt in the quiet of a White House 
corridor after a good Sunday meal. By the 
President’s side was one of his dinner 
guests, Raymond Massey, the film’s titu- 
lar star, who looked, even at that moment, 
as though he had just stepped out of the 
Lincoln portrait recently hung in the 
State Dining Room downstairs. 

The visit of the 94-year-old veteran 
took place when General Julius Howell, 
commander-in-chief of the United Con- 
federate Veterans called at the White 
House to pay his respects to the Chief 
Executive, and to tell him that, with one 
exception, he had voted for every Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency since 
1868. Mr. Roosevelt got a laugh out of 
that. 


A Political Tit-for-Tat 


Two 25-cent stamps, the stamp that 
bears the portrait of Republican Presi- 
dent William McKinley, were sent by the 
President to an Illinois Republican Com- 
mittee which is planning a Lincoln Day 
dinner on Feb. 12. The stamps were for 
tickets representing two plates at 25 cents 
each. According to officials, those “two- 
bit tickets would entitle him to corn-cob 
pipes, barber-pole striped candy” and a 
speech on “How to Keep a State from 
Going Haywire in a Presidential Year.” 
Mr. Roosevelt will be unable to attend. 
He will also not be present at the 
“dirt farmer” dinners now being arranged 
in the Middle West by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wallace. Instead, the President 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, SECRETARY WOODRING and MAJ. GEN. BRETT 
For Mr. Roosevelt the army’s air corps tuned up 


may address the series of dinners over 
the radio. 

The trip to the new airport was taken 
by automobile on a cold Saturday after- 
noon. With Secretary of War Woodring, 
the Chief Executive, wrapped in his heavy 
overcoat, inspected the Army’s latest 
equipment on display at an Air Corps 
exhibit. 

The mysterious note to Queen Wilhel- 
mina was really just a rumor. At the be- 
ginning of the week, reports circulated 
about The Hague that President Roosevelt 
had sent the Queen of the Netherlands a 
message in connection with the recent 
peace appeal of King Leopold of Belgium. 
Later, White House Secretary Steve Early 
announced that if any communication had 
been sent, it was of a personal, rather than 
official nature. 


A Rococo Birthday Cake 


The birthday cake was a rococo mass of 
confection presented “To Our President” 
by AFL Leader William Green. Inside 
each of the 58 candles was a photostatic 
copy of a $100 check given to the infantile 
paralysis fund by an AFL union. Mr. 
Early thought it was “a very nice thing.” 
Also received at the Executive Office dur- 
ing the week were an increasing number 
of letters requesting Mr. Roosevelt to 
change the date of Easter, the chief rea- 


son apparently being that bad weather 
ruined new bonnets. 


Farewell to a Gallant Foe 

On Monday, in the cathedral-hush of 
the Senate chamber, President Roosevelt 
led the Nation in bidding farewell to the 
late Senator Borah. For 22 solemn min- 
utes, the Chief Executive sat motionless 
and expressionless-within a few feet of the 
bier of the man he had fought a few 
months before. Surrounding Mr. Roosevelt 
were all the Members of Congress, the 
Cabinet, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
commanding officers of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps and Coast Guard and the 
chiefs of all the Washington embassies 
and legations. Near the desk of Vice Presi- 
dent Garner was a wreath of pink carna- 
tions from the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt. 

Aside from all these Presidential doings 
and thinkings, Mr. Roosevelt attended a 
horse show in his honor, read attacks from 
Moscow on his appointment of an envoy 
to the Vatican, submitted several nomi- 
nations to the Senate; vetoed a bill to 
reimburse Ohio for Federal funds that 
were withheld in 1938, met twice with 
the press and held scores of private con- 
ferences with White House callers. 

Such was the last week of President 
Roosevelt’s 57th year. 
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Unions Under Barrage 
of Attacks on Leaders 


How Crime Disclosures and Radicalism Charges 
Place Labor Chieftains on the Defensive 


Effect of denunciations 
in demands for clean-ups 
voiced in the Capital 


The extent to which labor union leader- 
ship has been placed on the defensive is 
increasingly evident. 

Presidents of both the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations were forced last 
week to defend themselves against attack 
—the CIO against renewed charges of 
Communism, the AFL against demands 
that it purge convicted criminals from 
leadership of its affiliated unions. 

Demand for the AFL purge, raised by 
newspaper columnist Westbrook Pegler, 
was echoed in Washington by union-mind- 
ed Senator Norris (Ind.), of Nebraska, 
and by Representative Ramspeck, ranking 
Democratic member of the House Labor 
Committee. 

The cry followed airing of the criminal 
records of William Bioff, Hollywood leader 
of the AFL Stagehands’ Union—convicted 
for pandering—and George Scalese, head 
of the AFL Building Service Employees’ 
Union—convicted for violations of the 
white slave laws. 

Defensively, AFL President Green de- 
nounced the “miserable few who manage to 
worm their way into the labor movement 
and use it for dishonest and personal pur- 


He explained: the AFL “has no legal 
or constitutional authority to police its 
affiliated autonomous unions. But we do 
call upon our unions to root out and expel 
any individual found guilty of a betrayal 
of trust. In addition we call upon the con- 
stituted public authorities . . . . to enforce 
the law that applies to all our citizens with- 
out fear or favor.” 

Charges of “Communism” against CIO 
leadership were lodged later in the week by 
Mr. Green in testimony before the special 
House committee investigating the Labor 
Board. The AFL President accused the 
Board of favoring Communist unions, and 
cited as evidence its decision for the CIO’s 
Longshoremen’s Union led by Harry 
Bridges. 

Everybody, he said, believes Mr. Bridges 
a Communist except Labor Secretary Per- 
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kins and Dean James M. Landis of Har- 
vard Law School. Dean Landis recently 
exonerated Mr. Bridges of official Com- 
munist connections, after lengthy hear- 
ings. 

More dramatically, the Communist 
charge was aired at a convention of the 
CIO’s United Mine Workers in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. There, while Miner President 
John L. Lewis was delivering a nationwide 
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SENATOR NORRIS 
He echoed a purge demand 


radio address, a red flag was unfurled from 
a balcony in the hall. 

Said Mr. Lewis: “It appears that some- 
one attempted to perform a . . . dastardly 
trick. There are no Communists in the 
United Mine Workers.” 


‘* 
Moves To Improve 
Labor Regulation 


Activity for regulation of labor relations 
is being pressed in at least three states. 
In New York, a bi-partisan committee 
of the State Legislature presented con- 
clusions drawn from two years of investi- 








gating labor relations in that State. 

The unanimous report concluded: 
“though we may legislate to the end of 
time there will never be industrial peace 
and harmony without good faith, integri- 
ty, a high degree of responsibility and a 
real desire to cooperate on the part of all 
parties concerned.” 

The report commends the State Labor 
Relations Board, but recommends several 
changes, none drastic, in the state labor 
relations law. Alterations advised include: 

1. Prohibit cross-picketing by rival 
unions, 

2. Strengthen the State mediation sys- 
tem by giving the State Industrial Com- 
missioner authority to subpoena all parties 
to a dispute, and to make a public report 
on the merits of a dispute, 

8. Rewrite some sections of the law to 
make them less one-sided. 

In California, a new labor referendum 
is being considered. This measure, which 
may go on the November ballot, proposes 
a system of compulsory arbitration of all 
labor disputes. 

In Virginia, the State Legislature is 
considering a bill to increase the State’s 
authority to mediate labor disputes. 


* 


Auto Men’‘s Troubles 
With Wage-Hour Law 


An employer has no simple task in try- 
ing to discover which of his employes are 
covered by the Wage and Hour law. For 
automobile dealers and distributors, such 
calculations are particularly difficult. 

Last week, George A. McNulty, Gen- 
eral Counsel for the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, attempted to assist these distribu- 
tors and dealers. Mr. McNulty issued a 
“clarifying” statement. His explanation, 
however, lists as required reading eight 
other pieces of literature, including the 
text of the Act. 

Generally, Mr. McNulty holds: 

Wholesalers are subject to the law if 
they receive shipments from out of state, 
even though their sales may be made 
wholly within one state; 

Retailers are exempt only when prac- 
tically all their business consists of sell- 
ing to individuals. They probably are not 
exempt if a substantial proportion of the 
business is selling to sub-dealers, to in- 
dustrial or business concerns. 

Garages and service stations are ex- 
empt unless a substantial proportion of 
their activity is servicing a dealer’s whole- 
sale business. 

All employes in a “local retailing capa- 
city” or as “outside salesmen” are exempt. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is esser- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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There may be some who are discouraged by a read- 
ing of that part of the Pope’s message -to President 
Roosevelt wherein “friends of peace” are told that if 
they “do not wish their labors to be in vain, they 
should visualize distinctly the seriousness of these 
obstacles, and the consequently slight probability of 
immediate success so long as the present state of the 
opposing forces remains essentially unchanged.” 

This could be interpreted as meaning that nothing 
can be done until one side or the other is victorious. 
But such cannot be its meaning for in the same mes- 
sage, the Pope writes: 

“Heedless of momentary lack of success and of 
the difficulties involved, We are continuing to 
follow along the path marked out for Us by Our 
Apostolic mission. As We walk this path, often 
rough and thorny, the echo which reaches Us 
from countless souls, both within and outside the 
Church, together with the consciousness of duty 
done, is for Us abundant and consoling reward.” 
The Pope has uttered a timely word of encourage- 

ment to those who might falter. He notes “the stub- 
born obstacles” which “become daily more difficult to 
surmount” but nevertheless urges that we do not lose 
sight of the goal. 

Plainly, the problem of when to speak to the bellig- 
erent governments and to their peoples is one of the 
utmost delicacy lest the mediating influence be im- 
paired for ultimate use. But some of us are all too 
ready, on the other hand, to wait till the futility of 
war has been completely demonstrated before en- 
deavoring to persuade the peoples involved of the 
inevitable economic defeat and human suffering this 
war holds in store for both sides and neutral peoples. 


UNIVERSAL BELIEF 
THAT PRESENT WAR 


WASUNNECESSARY averted. Civilization, so-called, 
hangs its head in shame that organized murder was its 
only solution of the basic economic and political prob- 
lems which brought on the conflict of arms in Europe. 
But, if we failed at the outset, do we not fail even more 
now when we sit by complacently and see human 
slaughter slowly widening its area of devastation so that 
no partoftheearth’ssurface is unaffected by the combat? 

We can consult our comforts and our pleasures and 
turn away indifferently from the events abroad. We 
can intensify our selfishness and our isolation but we 


The whole world is virtually 
united in the belief that the 


PEACE—THE SPIRITUAL VOICE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


present war should have been”* 


cannot erase from our thoughts or from our con- 
sciences the knowledge that a challenge to civilization 
exists and that we are playing no part in answering it, 
SELF INTEREST OF ‘There are many in America who 
BELLIGERENTS LIES te Stirred by events abroad, who 
want to send money and even 
IN PEACE NOW manpower to tip the scales of 
battle one way or the other. There are some who feel 
that we, the champions of democracy, must eventually 
enter this war in order to save democracy. 

But the same fallacy which guides those who want 
to enter the war, alike guides at the other extreme 
those who do not want to enter the peace. On the one 
hand, we have a stern belief in the fortunes of battle 
as the only way out and, on the other hand we havea 
deep-seated conviction that we are not even to apply 
the spirit and tenets of the Christian faith to restore in 
the world the true basis of fraternity on which an era 
of peace can be constructed. 

We must begin, therefore, to understand the dem- 


onstrated fact that wars never bring permanent peace 


and that such epochs of understanding which happen 
to have followed armed strife are the result of the kind 
of life which the respective peoples involved have 
been ready to pursue in their enlightened self-interest. 

There is today a deeper self-interest appeal for all 
the belligerent peoples in making peace than in con- 
tinuing the war. Nobody can doubt the wish of every 
belligerent country for the ending of this war. Then 
why is it not fulfilled? 

The chief reason is that inter-communication of 
peoples is difficult though not impossible. And inter- 
communication is even more difficult when the mes- 
sages to be exchanged do not reveal the kindliness of 
spirit and the mutual trustfulness which must precede 
any real negotiation for peace. 

It is precisely because belligerents distrust each 
other that honorable mediating influences must now | 





be found? The neutral governments of Europe are 
themselves almost parties to the fray. They can join the 
pleas for peace with earnest and sincere voices but they 
cannot make themselves heard above the din of battle. 

Who then can do it? The Pope at Rome can. And s0 
can the President of the United States. 

But the Pope is in a sense confined within relatively 
narrow limits to the exposition of the spirit of peace 
rather than to the expression of specific points for ne- 


be mobilized. Where are such mediating influences to 
| 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” ‘a 
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A message from the American people transmitted by the President 
can begin to lay the foundations of a just peace. ... To be per- 
suasive, America must cleanse itself of friction and domestic strife 


gotiation, though the time may come when precedent 
in this respect may have to be brushed aside in favor 
of the larger objective. 

No such limitations circumscribe the President of 
the United States. He can speak for the American 
people and for all humanity. The voice of an Ameri- 
can President spoke courageously in war-time a quar- 
ter of a century ago. History cannot justly attach 
blame to him that his words were not translated into 
an equitable peace treaty. The motivating moral force 
was right. It can be applied again and again. For there 
is no theory of religion which denies that, because the 
attainment of goals of righteousness is difficult, we 
must despair and never seek to reach them. 

The mediating influence must be honest. It must be 
transparently sincere and disassociated from any ul- 
terior motive that can cause either belligerent to be- 
come distrustful. 


ONLY PEOPLE OF It will be asserted that the Presi- 
WARRING NATIONS ent has forfeited his position as 

a disinterested peace-maker be- 
CAN END CONFLICT cause he has made addresses de- 
nouncing Hitlerism and expounding fervently the cause 
of democracy which the British and French have made 
their own. He can overcome this obstacle. The ideals 
for peace need not be directed only to governments or 
tulers. They must be directed to peoples, for they 
alone finally will decide when this war must end. 

The customary answer to such an argument is that 
the German people cannot be reached by pleading, 
either because of the censorship or their blind faith in 
the present rulers of Germany. This is not an insur- 
mountable obstacle. 

The message of humanity cannot be censored away 
permanently nor can it fail in due time to reach its 
destination. But it must be a message that truly rep- 
tesents the hopes and the honest purposes of a regen- 
erated life. It cannot be broadcast with any hope of 
efiectiveness unless it can be recognized as coming 
from the heart of a great people. 

It cannot be just the voice of one man who happens 
to be President. The voice of the whole American peo- 
ple must be embodied in that message. It must not be 
the voice of a selfish, materialistic nation seeking its 
Own commercial advantages or a greater share in the 
world’s wealth. It must be the unselfish voice of a 
People ready to do with less of the earth’s bounty in 
order that the message which Christ once taught may 





some day be applied to the intercourse of govern- 
ment with government, and people with people. 

Such a message cannot be effective unless the send- 
ing nation is cleansed of hate and class friction with- 
in itself, unless public men are ready to demonstrate 
by their behavior in domestic strife that they know 
how to acknowledge error, how to view objectively and 
fairly and impartially the conflicts of every day life 
and how to cease exploiting public policies for private 
political gain. Nor can such a message be persuasive in 
spirit as representing the will of a great people unless 
private citizens in our midst are ready in their attitude 
toward federal, state and city governments to recog- 
nize the need for sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of the less fortunate among us and how the 
public interest can be served only when all factions 
are ready to curb the excesses in their own groups and 
to correct the abuses of economic power, for instance, 
by both employer and employed. 


MR. ROOSEVELT We can send an effective Mes- 
CAN SPEAK FOR sage of Peace to Europe when 

we can speak sincerely of hon- 
ALL HUMANITY esty, of brotherly love and of 
unselfishness. We crave no other nation’s territory. 
But we cannot speak of unselfishness as long as we 
ourselves engage in trade wars and decline to help the 
rest of the world to a better realization of those 
economic resources of the earth of which we in America 
have more than we need. 

To the President of the United States, therefore, the 
world must turn as the great office from which all 
humanity expects today a message of transcendent 
power. Mr. Roosevelt is approaching the end of his 
second term. He must now eschew ambition. When he 
has done so, the message he will send to Europe will 
reveal that he cares more for the peace of the world 
than for political rewards at home. He must eschew 
for America, too, any ambition to dominate or rule. 
He will then be heard ’round the world as the spokes- 
man of civilization. The President can speak now. 
He should speak often. The words of peace written 
with the indelible pen of justice and equity must in- 
evitably penetrate to the recesses of every country. 

Words can injure no one when uttered in so noble a 
cause. But words can avail nothing unless they come 
from the heart of a people ready itself to make sacri- 
fices for the greatest crusade of all history—the cru- 
sade for a fair and just peace. 
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U.S.-JAPANESE DUEL OVER CHINA 


Will Open Door Policy or Tokyo’s ‘New Order’ Prevail? 


How lapse of trade treaty 
and State Department talk 
set stage for a showdown 


China’s future, which for more than a 
century has been the shuttlecock of inter- 
national politics, is soon to be decided 
for her again. 

This time the decision will be made by 
jockeying between the United States and 
Japan, the two most strongly entrenched 
outsiders in the Chinese situation. 

Lapse last week of the 1911 trade treaty 
between the United States and Japan is 
the signal for both countries to move 
toward a showdown that will decide this 
question: 

Shall Japanese-controlled China be- 
come virtually the property of Japan, or 
shall it be reopened to development by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and other interested western nations? 


Diplomatic Decks Cleared 

For the last nine years, ever since Japan 
first walked into Manchuria, there has 
been no effective opposition to Nipponese 
plans except from the embattled Chinese 
people themselves and, to a small degree, 
from Russia. Today, however, the United 
States has cleared its diplomatic decks by 
denouncing the treaty and is ready to 
come to grips with Tokyo on the fate of 
China. 

Ambassador Kensuke Horinouchi learn- 
ed in Washington last week from Assistant 
Secretary of State A. A. Berle, Jr., just 
how ready for action the State Depart- 
ment is. 

The Ambassador asked: will import 
duties and tonnage rates change after 
death of the treaty? Is it possible to ex- 
change notes defining trade relations now? 
Will Japanese merchants, doing business 
in the United States under the treaty, 
have to leave? 

He was told: no immediate change will 
be made in tariffs or shipping rates, but 
the future hinges on developments; U.S. 
Ambassador Grew in Tokyo will take care 
of defining the present trade relations 
status; Japanese merchants here will get 
temporary visitors’ visas. 

The purpose of all these preparations 
is this: 

The United States has two goals in its 
squeeze-play against Japan: a short-range 
attempt to win greater freedom for Amer- 
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ican business in China and a long-range 
campaign to restore, if possible, the Open 
Door principle in the face of Japan’s plans 
for a “New Order in East Asia.” 

Short-range objectives have been stated 
again and again in notes to Japan—most 
recently in a note of Dec. 31, 1938, which 
Japan has not yet answered. 

In this near-focus category, the United 
States wants Japan to stop (1) discrimi- 
natory exchange control in Japanese-oc- 
cupied China; (2) juggling of Chinese 
tariffs to exclude American products from 
Japan’s parts of China; (3) establishing 
Japanese monopolies of commercial enter- 
prises in these regions; (4) interfering 
with American property rights in China; 
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AMBASSADOR HORINOUCHI 
Nothing ventured . . . nothing lost 


(5) interfering with American mail and 
telegrams, travel and residence in China; 
(6) barring American vessels from the 
Pearl and lower Yangtze Rivers. 

Ambassador Grew in Tokyo is trying to 
get Japan to correct these conditions and 
already a promise has been extracted that 
the Pearl and Yangtze will be opened to 
navigation for nations other than Japan. 
But many other questions remain. 

In fact, the Japanese blueprint for 
post-war China slipped out last week 
when two associates of Wang Ching-wei, 
who is the Tokyo candidate for puppet 
ruler of China, divulged a “gentlemen’s 


agreement” between Mr. Wang and a 
envoy with Japanese army backing. It; 
terms are the exact opposite of the 
American blueprint. 

Chief points in the agreement, which 
have infuriated the Chungking gover. 
ment of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek: 

(1) Recognition of Manchukuo; (9) 
signature of a Japanese-Manchukuoap. 
Chinese anti-Communist pact; (3) agree. 
ment by Japan to withdraw its troops 
from parts of Central and South China jp 
two years if the puppet government “den. 
onstrates its ability to maintain peace and 
order”; (4) joint government of Inne 
Mongolia by the Japanese army and the 
Chinese; (5) establishment of North China 
as a semi-autonomous area; (6) main- 
tenance of permanent Japanese garrisons 
in North China and Inner Mongolia as de- 
fense against Russian and Chinese Con- 
munists; (7) development of China through 
“joint Chinese-Japanese cooperation”; (8) 
nationalization of transportation in Cen- 
tral and South China with “supervision” 
of its operation by Japan; (9) Japanese 
“supervision” of Chinese customs; (10) 
permanent Japanese occupation of Hainan 
Island. 

To reconcile these two conflicting pro 
grams is a task that will take a long time. 
But the State Department has plans for 
China that look beyond settlement of 
these U. S.-Japanese difficulties. 


New World Frontier 


In the view of the State Department, 
and reportedly in the view of the Pres- 
dent himself, China’s 4,400,000 square 
miles are a new world frontier which cat 
be developed in generations to come by 
outside nations to the benefit of American 
business and of the Chinese people then- 
selves. Japan would be allowed to partic: 
pate, but on the Open Door principle; that 
is, on an equal basis with other now 
Chinese nations. 

The weakness of this plan, from the 
Japanese viewpoint, is that Japan has de 
termined to develop China herself in 4 
strictly Japanese manner. What drives 
Japan is the knowledge the Japanese em- 
pire supports 375 persons to the square 
mile, while the United States, looking for 
new frontiers in Asia, supports only 4I 
persons to the square mile. China’s pop 
ulation density is 104 to the square mile. 

This is the background for the argumet! 
of tomorrow with Japan. 
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“Say, Mr. Clark— 


what is an 





UPPOSE YOU WERE being shown 
S through the Home Office of a life in- 
surance company and came to a door 
lettered “Actuary.” Perhaps you might 
be puzzled as to the meaning of the word. 


Of course, if you turned to the diction- 
ary, you would learn there that an Ac- 
tuary is “one whose profession is to cal- 
culate insurance risks and premiums.” 
>This definition is correct, as far as it 
goes. But it falls far short of picturing 
the true scope of an Actuary’s activities. 

Nowadays his profession is highly spe- 
cialized. It is a profession in which a man 
may hope to gain recognized standing 
only after years of intensive study and 
training. For he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the three complicated fac- 
tors on which life insurance premiums 
are based... Mortality, Interest, and 
Expense. 


For example, in order to arrive at pre- 
mium charges which will be both safe and 
fair, the Actuary must make detailed 
analyses of the past and present death 
rates among many different groups of 
people. From these studies, he is able to 
compile mortality tables which provide 


an amazingly dependable yardstick for 
his guidance in computing premiums. 


> The Actuary must also take into ac- 
count the interest rate which the com- 
pany may reasonably undertake to earn 
on the investments it makes for the bene- 
fit of its policyholders. 


And in a mutual life insurance com- 
pany, such as Metropolitan, the Actuary 
prepares data which enables the Board 
of Directors to determine the annual di- 
visible surplus which will be returned to 
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the policyholders in the form of divi- 
dends. 

Another of the Actuary’s duties, to- 
gether with the legal staff, is to draw up 
the policy forms issued by the company. 

He keeps running records of such im- 
portant matters as mortality... the ages 
and occupations of people insured...the 
company’s experience on outstanding 
policies. He also assembles data needed 
for the preparation of the Annual State- 
ment, which is submitted to the proper 
state authorities, and forms a public rec- 
ord of the year’s activities. 
> In short, because of the nature of his 
work, an Actuary might well be defined 
as the ‘ 


“engineer” who helps design the 


“product” a life insurance company of- 
fers...and then figures out what the 
policyholders should reasonably pay for 


the benefits provided by their contracts. 
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Should United States Break Off 
Diplomatic Relations With Russia? 


Senator Vandenberg 


(Rep.), Michigan; member, Senate 
Committees on Foreign Relations, 
Commerce and Finance, 


answers: 

The original recognition of the Soviet 
Russian Government by the United States 
was a colossal blunder. I felt and said so 
then. I repeat it now. The only atone- 
ment—the only cure—is to acknowledge 
the mistake and undo it. 

That means a withdrawal not only of 
our Ambassador to Moscow, but also a 
withdrawal of all diplomatic recognition of 
an alien regime which, through its Ameri- 
can tools, here seeks to promote Moscow’s 
“world revolution”. 

It is none of our business what kind of 
government Russia maintains in Russia. 
But neither is it any of Russia’s business 
what kind of government America main- 
tains in America. And it is very definitely 
our business whether Russia attempts to 
destroy—by propaganda, sabotage or force 
—the kind of government we have chosen 
ourselves. That is what I said on the 
floor of the Senate in 1934. 

President Roosevelt knew he was deal- 
ing with a treacherous subject when he 
took up this question in the first year of 
his first Administration. He tried to tie 
Moscow down with written promises. 
Moscow promised to wall us off from her 
“world revolution”. She promised to dis- 
own any American movement which 
threatened the “tranquillity, prosperity, 
order, or security” of the United States 
or which in any way sought overthrow of 
our government by force. Incidentally, she 


promised to settle her old debts _ ($435,- 
000,000) . 
Russia has kept none of these promises. 
Six years’ test is long enough. With- 
drawal of recognition will symbolize our 
refusal longer to be taken in by treachery 
and duplicity. 


Senator Adams, 


(Dem.), Colorado; Member, Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, 


answers: 

Maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with a nation does not imply approval of 
its form of government, its political policy 
or its international relations. Breaking 
diplomatic relations with Russia would 
merely render more difficult intercourse 
between our Government and its citizens 
with the Government and citizens of Rus- 
sia without accomplishing any practical 
results. Seeing no advantage to our coun- 
try in breaking off diplomatic relations 
with Russia, I think it would be unwise 
to do so. 


Rep. Sam Rayburn 


(Dem.), Texas; majority leader, 
House of Representatives, 
answers: 

I think as little of the Russian Govern- 
ment and the people who are in control 
of it as anybody in the world. I doubt if 
the Russian Government is enjoying hav- 
ing an American ambassador in Moscow. 

I rather think we would be playing into 
their hands if we severed diplomatic re- 
lations. We have a listening post in Rus- 





Some six years ago this country 
resumed diplomatic relations with 
Soviet Russia, led in that course by 
President Roosevelt, the late Sena- 
tor Borah and other distinguished 
national figures. The hopes then 
entertained of comity have since 
suffered disillusionment in the 
eyes of many, climaxed by recent 
acts which seem to negative the 
Soviet profession of peace ideals. 
Many who believed in such pro- 
fessions are now ranged in oppo- 
sition until it has become a widely 


debated question whether such 
relations should be continued. 

To sound national views, The 
United States News addressed to 
members of Congress closely con- 
cerned with the problems of for- 
eign relations, to religious leaders 
and to officers of peace organiza- 
tions this question: 

“Shall the United States break 

off diplomatic relations with 

Russia?” 

Answers received are published 
herewith. 
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REPRESENTATIVE RAYBURN 


sia at least, and I am in favor of keeping 
it there. 

I cannot see how it would help the 
United States Government one iota to 
withdraw its ambassador and sever diplo- 
matic relations or anything of the sort 
and, speaking for myself alone, I am utter- 
ly opposed to any such procedure. 

(From a statement in House debate) 


Senator Wheeler 


{Dem.), Montana; Chairman, Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; 
Progressive party nominee for vice 
president, 1924, 


answers: (by telegraph) 

I would not approve of our breaking dip 
lomatic relations with Russia because @ 
their attack on Finland, any more than! 
would say we should break off diplomatic 
relations with Japan, Italy, Germany 
any other country. Because of the fad 
we do not like the form of government d 
any country, or that we do not like ther 
internal policy, or that we do not like whit 
they are doing, is no reason why we should 
break diplomatic or trade relations with 
them. 

In 1923, Great Britain and Germaly 
were both trading with Russia, sent mit 
sions there, and got all of the trade they 
could, while we were refusing to have ally 
thing to do with them. They were gettin 
our cotton and getting our other matt 
rials, not from us, but they were gettilf 
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them through England and Germany. 
We should not let our sentiments run 
away with us but keep our feet on the 
und. We should settle our own problems 
before we try to settle the problems of 
the rest of the world. 


Rep. James E. Van Zandt 


(Rep.), Pennsylvania; member, House 
Committees on Immigration and World 
War Veterans Legislation; former com- 
ander in chief, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, 


answers: 

In the light of present-day world his- 
tory, my resentment over the action of 
the present Administration in recognizing 
Soviet Russia continues to be well founded. 

Duped into extending American recog- 
nition and good-will to the Godless dicta- 
torship established in Soviet Russia, a 
hoped-for advantage was expected from 
trade agreements executed at that time. 
However, these trade agreements resulted 
in bitter disappointments. 

At the time these trade agreements were 
consummated by President Roosevelt and 
Soviet Foreign Affairs Commissar Maxim 
Litvinoff, it was made a condition that 
Soviet Russia should refrain from dissemi- 
nating Communistic propaganda in the 
United States. 

Immediately following the gaining of 
the objective by this Atheistic regime, the 
United States has since been deluged with 
propaganda seeking to overthrow and un- 
dermine our form of government. 

And, finally, the baseless and defense- 
less action of attacking a fearless, upright 
and God-fearing Finnish people is an act 
that is a stench in the nostrils of all civ- 
ized peoples. Having been spawned in 
cowardice by a Godless nation devoid of 
national conscience, it is the finale in a 
series of revolting acts against decency and 
good morals and should aid in bringing to 
the attention of the present Administration 
the need for immediate recall of our am- 
bassador from Moscow and the severance 
of the ill-advised and sorely lamented dip- 
lomatic relations that had their inception 
in 1933, 


Robert Cummins, 


BOSTON, MASS.; General Superintendent 
of the Universalist Church, 


answers: 


No, and for two reasons. First, by 
maintaining our representatives in the 
capitals of the world, we do not thereby 
endorse their policies. Second, it is vitally 
important that democratic America shall 

ve an ambassador in the court of every 
nation involved in this war, so that when 
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peace negotiations are begun we will be in 
possession of first-hand information for 
our own welfare and be in a position to 
exert our best influence upon others. 


Rep. Hamilton Fish 


(Rep.), New York; Ranking Minority 
Member, House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs; Member, House Committee on Rules, 


answers: 

I opposed the recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia originally. So did the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the American Legion and 
other national organizations. I thought 
it was a great mistake. I still think so. 

Recognition was based on false promises 
by Russia. None of those promises have 
been adhered to. 

My main objection still holds that the 
recognition of Soviet Russia permits and 
actually encourages the spread of Com- 
munism and revolutionary propaganda in 
the United States. 

Soviet Russia is an unfriendly country 
and the sooner we recall our Ambassador 
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from Moscow and sever all! diplomatic re- 
lations with that communistic and un- 
christian country, the better it will be for 
America. 


Raymond J. Kelly 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; national com- 
mander, the American Legion, 

answers: 

The American Legion consistently op- 
posed prior to 1933 the recognition of the 
Soviet government. Since 1933, repeatedly 
our national conventions have urged the 


(by telegraph) 


Government to withdraw 


United States 
recognition of the Moscow regime. 
The Legion believes that Russia never 


intended to, nor did since 1933, stop ef- 
forts to sabotage the government of the 
United States, despite the Litvinoff and 
Stalin pledge. Such conspiracies against 
our free institutions should not be toler- 
ated. It is a mockery to continue recogni- 
tion of and relations with a nation which 
persists in waging within our own 
boundaries. 

The Legion believes the great majority 
of our citizens are now convinced that the 
only sound position is to withdraw recog- 
nition of the Stalin dictatorship. 


Robert C. Brooks 


SWARTHMORE, PA.; professor of political 


war 


science, Swarthmore College; president, 
American Political Science Association, 
answers: 


Not an international lawyer, hence this 
statement is wholly devoid of the author- 
ity which a specialist might claim. Per- 
sonally, I am strongly opposed in the main 
to the form of government and the present 
policies of Soviet Russia. The same is true, 
in varying degrees, of my attitude toward 
Germany and Japan. 

However, we have important business 
and cultural, as well as political, ties with 
each of these countries. Therefore, it seems 
absurd that we should break off relations 
with any of them. 

I feel sure that Uncle Sam is tolerant 
enough and strong enough to apply a sim- 
ilar rule of action in dealing with foreign 
powers. If, however, one of them should 
deliberately assail our vital interests there 
will be time enough to sever diplomatic re- 
lations preparatory to stronger measures 
“short of war”, and, if these fail, not 
“short of war.” 


Dr. L. K. Williams 


CHICAGO, ILL.; Vice Chairman Executive 
Committee, Federal Council of Churches; 
President, National Baptist Convention, 


answers: 


The diplomatic and friendly relations 
existing between the United States and 
Russia should be severed because Russia 
has broken the distinct pledges it made, 
upon which said relations were based. 

It is reasonably believed also that Rus- 
sia, since making the pledges, has changed 
its former genus and structure to one of 
force and violence as is evidenced in its 
cruel, unwarranted activities in Finland. 

For such spirit and practices, America 
refuses to fellowship Nazi Germany and 
should, therefore, give communistic Rus- 
sia the same justly provoked “stern deal.” 
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Should We Help 
Finns Buy Arms? 
Views of Press 


A United States Government loan to 
Finland for military purposes is favored 
by about two-thirds of commenting news- 
papers, while the others hold such a step 
would be an unneutral action. 

Practically the whole press feels that 
the country would applaud Finnish success 
against Russian aggression, but opposition 
to the loan is based upon the conviction 
that this Nation desires to avoid partici- 
pation in the warfare. 


Advice to Congressmen 

Public sympathy for the Finns is in- 
terpreted by the Manchester (N.H.) 
Union (Rep.) in the comment: “It is dif- 
ficult to understand a disposition in some 
quarters in Congress to oppose a loan. 
Our advice to Congressmen so disposed 
is to come home for a few days, and 
learn what their constituents are think- 
ing.” 

Taking the opposite view, the Birming- 
ham (Ala.) Age-Herald (Dem.) declares: 
“We believe the people of the United 
States fundamentally still are resolved to 
remain out of European conflicts. We 
believe that determination takes prece- 
dence even over aid to Finland.” 

“We cannot be so timid,” says the 
Pontiac (Mich.) Daily Press (Ind.) , “that 
we are afraid to sneeze for fear we shall 
awaken the man that walks like a bear. 
Or are we?” 

Yet the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.) feels that we should not “permit 
our emotions to warp our judgment” and 
that “after all, America’s first responsibili- 
ty is to America”. 


Our Own Affair 


“Our Neutrality Act is our own affair,” 
argues the Lowell (Mass.) Courier-Citizen 
(Ind.) , “and has nothing to do with inter- 
national law, which does not forbid us to 
sell arms to belligerents, to make them 
loans for the purpose of buying arms, or 
to sell them arms on credit.” 

“Stalin would have no right,” maintains 
the Fort Worth (Tex,) Star-Telegram 
(Dem.), “to object to an American loan 
to Finland, and if he does object without 
right, it will be well enough for the United 
States to have an enemy come out in 
the open.” 

“Tf what Finland needs is guns,” advises 
the Columbus (O.) Citizen (Ind.) “let’s 
not try to sell her soy beans, fly swatters 
and carpet sweepers.” 
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Dies Committee 
Work Evaluated 


General belief that the Dies committee 
investigating un-American activities has 
improved its method of procedure is 
yoiced by the press, as it shows a nine- 
tenths approval of continuance of the 
committee. The minority view among edi- 
tors is that the committee has not been 
suficiently zealous in exposing un-Ameri- 
can activities among “right-wing” extrem- 
ists. 

Indorsement came also from Congress, 
where the House revived the commission 
to Chairman Martin Dies and his as- 
sociates on the committee by a vote of 
345 to 21. 


Measure of Support 

“The overwhelming vote by which the 
House decided to extend the life of the 
committee,” according to the New York 
Herald Tribune (Rep.), “is without doubt 
an accurate measure of the popular sup- 
| port behind the investigation.” That paper 


adds that “the committee has amply 
demonstrated its value”. 

In the judgment of the Washington 
(D.C.) Post (Ind.), there is “wonder 
whether Mr. Dies’ friendly association 








with elements clearly deserving his com- 
mittee’s attention will explain why some 
of these individuals and organizations 
have so far escaped investigation.” The 
Post calls for “an even-handed imparti- 
ality”. 

On the other hand, the Santa Monica 
(Calif.) Outlook sees in the work “a very 
teal service to the nation”. 

The committee’s activities are recog- 
nized by the New York Times (Dem.) as 
“directed against movements and groups 
antagonistic to democratic government”. 


Achievements Offset Blunders 

Itis further declared by the Indianapolis 
(Ind.) Star (Rep.) that “the Texan and 
is committeemen may have made a few 
mistakes, but their accomplishments more 
than offset any early blunders”. 

Ih evaluating the work of the commit- 
tee, the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune (Rep.) 
says it “has presented the public with 
information regarding certain political ac- 
tivities and ideas affecting government 
and social order”. Concerning the move to 
terminate the committee’s life, the Tribune 
says that “the attempt to censor a source 
of information and prevent the spread of 

owledge is an attempt to cover up”. 

_ Accomplishments far overbalance fail- 
mgs of the past,” states the Washington 

(D.C.) Star (Ind.). 
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WAR ORDERS INCREASING 


(This article represents the result of ap 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 


ing importance in National Affairs today.) 


Why 1940 Promises to be Best Business Year in Decade 


Meeting current fall 
in industry is a rising 
tide of U.S. exports 


War business today has reached such 
volume that in some armament industries 
—airplanes and explosives—the Govern- 
ment is taking steps to allocate production. 

President Roosevelt has named Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau to head 
a committee that will survey the situa- 
tion. 

Already competition for available plant 
has developed between the Allies, seeking 
airplanes and airplane engines for actual 
war use, and the American Army and 
Navy, seeking airplanes and engines for 
an expanding armament program at home. 

Pressure is growing for changes in tax 
regulations to encourage private manu- 
facturers to enlarge their facilities for pro- 
ducing war materials. In some cases, 
Great Britain and France are actually pay- 
ing for construction of new plant and 
equipment in this country to speed pro- 
duction. 


The Belief and the Fact 


All of this is occurring in the face of a 
popular belief that the present war is not 
producing orders for American industry. 
This war is supposed to be different from 
the last war; this is supposed to be a war 
in which America was not to share econom- 
ically to any important extent. 

The fact of the matter is this: 

War abroad is now producing more 
orders for American goods, proportionate- 
ly, than war produced in the first months 
of fighting in 1914. 

Now revealed is the fact that the busi- 
ness upsurge which began in September 
and rose to an all-time peak in December 
was influenced by actual orders as well 
as prospective ones. Furthermore, orders 
are continuing to be placed in heavy vol- 
ume from Europe, and South American 
buyers are looking to American markets to 
supply goods that once came from Ger- 
many and England. 

A rising flow of American exports prom- 
ises to make the current downturn in in- 
dustrial activity short-lived. A cold, sta- 
tistical appraisal of the business outlook 
indicates that America may expect the 
year ahead to bring the largest export 
business since 1929—$4,500,000,000 worth. 
Increasing sales abroad promise to pro- 
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vide the needed stimulant to make 1940 
the best business year in a decade. 

These developments can be expected be- 
cause the United States has become the 
industrial arsenal of a world largely con- 
cerned with fighting. This became appar- 
ent in December, when goods worth $358,- 
000,000 were shipped from American ports 
—the largest dollar volume of exports 
since March, 1930. 

These prospects are somewhat surpris- 
ing. When war was declared in Europe in 
September, Government officials and busi- 
ness leaders were almost unanimous in 
their convictions that the United States 
should not profit from this conflict as it 
did in the last war. 


Congress enacted the cash-and-carry 





Government takes steps to allo- 
cate production of war materials. 
Competition between Allies and 
America for available U.S. plant. 
War orders are heavier today 
than in first war months of 1914. 
Improved foreign trade promises 
to check industry's downturn. 
Export business for 1940 to be 
largest since depression began. 
Buying from Europe proceeds de- 
spite absence of heavy fighting. 
South American markets open for 
products of United States factories. 





Neutrality Act. Because this law prohib- 
ited sales of war materials on credit and 
banned shipments of goods in American 
vessels, it was widely believed that both 
England and France would buy in Amer- 
ica only as a last resort. American busi- 
ness men, furthermore, proclaimed they 
would not seek, nor did they want, war 
orders. 

In addition, the theory was that Eng- 
land and France were better prepared for 
war in 1939 than they had been in 1914. 
Stores of war materials sufficient for 
months of fighting were believed already 
to have been built. This opinion was 
strengthened when active warfare was de- 
layed and when November exports at 
$293,000,000 were down sharply from the 
October figure of $332,000,000. 


Left out of reckoning were these facts: 

Since 1914, America has built the great. 
est industrial plant in the world, and ip 
1939 much of that plant was idle. 

Since 1914, war strategy has changed, 
Industrial products—airplanes, engines 
and machines—are as important as men, 
Also, men are not being killed as fast to. 
day as in 1914, but mechanical equipment 
is being destroyed at a faster rate. 

These facts speak eloquently when ex. 
ports today are compared with exports 
that followed the outbreak of war in 1914. 
Official figures show that, in this conflict, 
war orders immediately took hold, where. 
as, in the last war, foreign buying was 
delayed three months. 


Buying Began in Fourth Month 

After war was declared in 1914, Ameri- 
ca’s foreign business declined 10 per cent. 
After the first month of fighting, foreign 
orders were down 36 per cent. It was not 
until the fourth month that buying began. 

In September, 1939, however, American 
exports already had begun to improve. This 
improvement has continued. After the first 
month of war, exports were 36 per cent 
higher and by December foreign sales were 
more than half again as large as the 
monthly average between January and 
August. 

Thus revealed is the fact that a possible 
war boom began to generate in the United 
States as soon as soldiers began to ma 
the Franco-German frontier. 

But war orders are being placed today 
for different goods than in 1914. Different 
groups will be called upon to fill them and 
different results can be expected. 

Heaviest demand from Britain anl 
France is for airplanes. War is making 
airplane manufacturing a major Americal 
industry. A backlog of $700,000,000 worth 
of orders has now piled up in Americal 
plants and latest reports are that a bit 
lion dollars is soon to be spent. Little wor 
der that American military officials ar 
concerned about the capacity of this new 
industry—an industry which was negligible 
when war came in 1914. 


Grain Shipments Decline 
Exports also show that shipments 
abroad have expanded in the last thre 
months for iron and steel products, ele 
trical machinery, petroleum products, nol 
ferrous metals, chemicals and rubber prot- 
ucts. Offsetting this improvement wer 
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declines in grains, meat and dairy pro- 
ducts, tobacco, explosives, agricultural im- 
plements and automobiles. 

This buying shows where British and 
French needs are and what they will con- 
tinue to buy. Virtually all war orders 
have been placed with industry, virtual- 
ly none with agriculture. This situation 
reverses that of the last war, when the 
American farmer was the first to receive 
war orders. Some buying from abroad has 
been noted in raw cotton, cotton goods 
and woolens, but these purchases are be- 
lieved to have passed their peak. 

No markets have opened for American 
grains and foodstuffs. The British are 
buying these products in other areas of the 
world—in Canada and Australia, where 
there is no exchange problem: in Argen- 
tina, where British bargaining power is 
greater; in the Balkans, Scandinavia, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, where pur- 
chases will deprive Germany of the sup- 
plies she needs. 

Prospects are that, while business will 
improve as a result of war, the farm prob- 
lem will be aggravated. 


South American Stimulus 

Further stimulation to business is com- 
ing from South America. United States 
exports to this market have risen steadily 
since war began in Europe. During the 
first three months of war, South Amer- 
icans bought $96,500,000 worth of United 
States goods. Compared with $68,300,000 
in the same period in 1938. 

New business from South America is an 
indirect result of war in Europe. South 
American countries formerly bought heav- 
ily from Germany and Great Britain. The 
German market is now closed and war de- 
mands on British industry have reduced 
supplies available for overseas shipment. 

Prospects for increased Latin American 
trade promise more balanced business ac- 
tivity in the United States in the coming 
year. For, while European buying will 
concentrate on war materials, Latin Amer- 
ican purchases will be made for railway 
equipment, electric power facilities, farm 
machinery, automobiles and soft coal— 
items once supplied from Europe and 
for which there is no direct war demand. 

The year ahead might also bring in- 
creased buying from Japan. War in Eu- 
trope has made Japan heavily dependent 
on the United States, both as a market for 
Japanese products and as a source of sup- 
ply. Abrogation of the commercial treaty 
between the two countries also could speed 
Japanese buying instead of retarding it. 

Reason for this prospect is that Japa- 
nese-American trade relations are on a 
day-to-day basis. At any time trade can 
be curtailed by the United States through 
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tariffs or other restrictions. Unless diplo- 
matic relations improve, this threat will 
be a constant worry to Japan. 

At the same time, Japan will be under 
war pressure and in vital need of scrap 
iron for her steel mills, motor vehicles for 
her armies, cotton and other raw ma- 
terials for her industries. And she can get 
them only from the United States. 

Prospects are, therefore, that Japan will 
buy more heavily in American markets to 
build inventories. In fact, some evidence 
of such a policy is provided by export 
data. During the first eleven months of 
1939, Japan bought considerably more 
scrap iron and machinery in America than 
in the whole year of 1938. 

American factories thus can expect to 
sell substantially more goods abroad in 
the year ahead than were sold last year. 

War orders are certain to come from 
Europe as long as war continues. Official 
estimates are that buying by Britain and 
France amounts to $800,000,000 a month 
and that increased business from other 





America’s industrial plant prom- 
ises to become Europe's arsenal. 
Mechanical destruction exceeds 
1914, though fewer are killed. 
War offers no solution for the 
farm problem—even temporarily. 
Airplane manufacturing becomes 
another big American business. 
Treaty troubles may prompt Ja- 
pan to buy more heavily here. 
Inflationary price rise not ex- 
pected to result from war buying. 
No war boom in prospect this 
year. Credit problem looms ahead. 





areas will swell this total to $1,500,000,000 
above 1939 exports. 

What effect will this foreign buying have 
upon business in America? Is another war 
boom in prospect? Will costs of living sky- 
rocket? Is inflation possible? 

Present outlook is that war buying will 
provide a base for domestic business ex- 
pansion, but will not be enough, for a year 
at least, to produce a boom. It has be- 
come clear, however, that the United States 
is to become a main base of supply for 
manufactures needed for war in Europe 
and Japan and for normal requirements 
in South America. 

This business is expected to be sufficient 
to check the decline which began after 
the first of the year. Without war or- 
ders, American business would have been 


headed for another recession. Prospects for 
this recession are now dim. Instead, busi- 
ness is likely to improve after April and 
to rise gradually through 1940. 
Accompanying this increased activity 
may be a moderate rise in prices. Heavy 
increases in war demands could bring a sub- 
stantial price rise—as much as 25 per cent 
—but chances for an inflationary condition 
are remote as long as we stay out of war. 


Idle Plant and Workers 

Prices skyrocket only after plant and 
labor are fully employed, only when de- 
mand increases for goods that can be 
quickly consumed or destroyed. The situ- 
ation in the United States today reveals 
a large volume of idle plant capacity and 
an army of unemployed. Until this is cor- 
rected, prices cannot hit the ceiling. 

Possible, however, is the appearance of 
bottlenecks in certain sections of industry, 
where war buying and domestic demand 
compete. Before the current reaction, steel 
mills and textile plants were operating 
close to capacity. A sharp upsurge in 
business activity, caused perhaps by de- 
structive warfare, therefore could tax ca- 
pacity in a number of key industries. 

Prices for these products might respond 
sharply to the growing demand, but there 
is little likelihood that these increases 
would be reflected in sharply higher living 
costs for the general population. Whatever 
the demands of war, food should remain 
abundant in the United States. Barring 
rapid shifts in population, rents should 
not rise unduly, and there seems to be no 
cause to fear that prices for clothing 
should jump in the year ahead. 

Business volume, however, should con- 
tinue through the year at a relatively high 
rate. Foreign orders assure a high level 
of employment in many factories—par- 
ticularly those engaged in making heavy 
goods, such as machinery and precision 
tools. This activity should extend into the 
consumer industries because payrolls will 
be higher. The outlook is favorable for 
retail sales of automobiles, household 
equipment and furniture. 

But this picture cannot be projected be- 
yond 1940. If war activity increases, prob- 
lems of payment will arise and America 
will again face the question of financing 
its export trade. Congress has now de- 
cided that American credit will not be 
extended to finance another war in Europe. 
At the same time, it has been revealed 
that a war in Europe cannot be fought 
without American materials and Ameri- 
can factories. 

What decision will be made when this 
point is reached cannot now be forecast. 
Congress and the American people changed 
their minds once before. Will they again? 
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LABOR VS. THE NEW DEAL? 


A Wave of Attacks by Rival Unions on 


“Broken Faith,” cries CIO; 
AFL declares Labor Board 
simulates ideas of employers 


There was coal dust in the Washington 
atmosphere last week for which even the 
sooty chimneys of the capital’s countless 
apartments could not be held responsible. 
It rolled in on a strong northwest gale 
from a spot 389 miles away. Many a New 
Deal eye was red with irritation. 

Origin of the dust storm was a. conven- 
tion hall in Columbus, Ohio, where Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers Union was shaking his leonine 
head in wrath. To an audience, which con- 
tributed an estimated half-million dollars 
in behalf of Franklin D. Roosevelt four 
years ago, CIO Leader Lewis had bitter 
words to say about the same Mr. Roose- 
velt and his New Deal. 

“The Democratic Party,” charged Mr. 
Lewis, “is in default to the American peo- 
ple because, after seven years of power, it 
finds itself without solution of the major 
questions of unemployment; low national 
income, mounting national debt, increas- 
ing direct and consumer taxation, and re- 
stricted foreign markets.” 


Blast at New Deal 

More bitter still were Miner Lewis’ 
accusations that the New Deal leaders 
“have not preserved faith” with American 
labor. They might almost have been an 
echo of the speech which Republican can- 
didate Thomas E. Dewey had delivered the 
night before to a G. O. P. audience in Bos- 
ton. “Just as we must pay interest on the 
New Deal’s debts,” was Mr. Dewey’s 
pledge, “we must keep faith with those 
with whom the New Deal has broken 
faith.” 

Surprising enough it was to find Messrs. 
Lewis and Dewey sharing the same po- 
litical bed. But a final touch of irony sent 
William Green, American Federation of 
Labor Chief and bitter rival of CIO’s 
Lewis, heading a birthday delegation to 
the President at the very moment that the 
Columbus storm warnings were being 
hoisted. 


AFL's Chieftain Speaks 

“A very nice thing,” said Secretary 
Stephen Early, in describing Mr. Green’s 
visit with representatives of AFL’s Bakery 
& Confectionary Workers’ Union, who had 
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Mr. Green called with a check . . . while Mr. Lewis recalled a pledge 


between the President’s cake and Columbus . 


taken up a collection for the infantile pa- 
ralysis fund and had decorated a huge 
cake for the President’s birthday celebra- 
tion in Washington this week. 

On the way to the White House, Mr. 
Green’s cake was jolted and broken when 
the delivery truck rolled into a snow bank. 
Jolted and broken too were any signs of 
AFL-New Deal solidarity against John 
L. Lewis’ barbs when Mr. Green took the 
stand next day and treated Smith Com- 
mittee investigators to a blast at the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

No secret has been the irritation of Wil- 
liam Green and his 4,000,000 union follow- 
ers with the operation of the Roosevelt-ap- 
pointed Labor Relations Board. By the 
same token the 4,000,000, whom John L. 
Lewis claims for his CIO banner, have 
been largely won through the collective 
bargaining powers bestowed upon labor by 
New Deal legislation. American Federa- 
tion of Labor platforms, Mr. Lewis charges, 
have revealed startling similarity with the 
pronouncements of such an anti-Roosevelt 
bloc as the National Association of Manu- 
facturers. If the CIO joins the AFL in the 
ranks of opposition to the Democratic 
Party’s 1940 presidential candidate, 
chances are slim that the present incum- 
bents of administrative and legislative of- 
fice will be returned at the polls next No- 
vember. 





. tiny particles 


Searching for an explanation of Mr. 
Lewis’ sudden departure from the New 
Deal political bandwagon, Washington ob- 
servers are digging up many a likely story: 
(1) Mr. Lewis hopes to halt Administra- 
tion plans to acquiesce in Labor Relations 
Act revisions; (2) Mr. Lewis is bent on 
heading off a conservative nomination as 
the Democratic presidential candidate; (3) 
Mr. Lewis is at heart the conservative who 
almost became President Hoover’s Secre- 
tary of Labor and has courted the New 
Deal only as a means to enforcing the de- 
mands of labor on industry; (4) Mr. Lewis 
is angry at the rejection of CIO demands 
for White House backing in certain labor 
disputes and believes that the President 
has been giving him the cold shoulder; (5) 
Mr. Lewis is paving the way for a third- 
party bolt built on Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League spade-work: (6) Mr. Lewis has 
his eye on a Cabinet post if he can swing 
Senator Wheeler’s election next fall, and 
so on. 

What is going on in Mr. Lewis’ mind 
only Mr. Lewis knows. His outspoken de- 
nunciation of the President has certainly 
started a whirlpool in the current of 1940's 
political tide. Already split top and bot- 
tom, labor may be on the verge of another 
more serious split from left to right. Even 
a master surgeon like Franklin D. Roose- 
velt cannot make that wound knit. 
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What you as a business man CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of Federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN get special permission from 
the United States Census Bureau to re- 
port your business data directly to Wash- 
ington instead of to a local census enumer- 
ator. The Bureau, however, will not grant 
special permission readily. Some good 
reason for not wanting to impart knowl- 
edge to the enumerator must be shown. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, if you keep your business 
books on a fiscal year basis, report busi- 
ness and financial data to the Census Bu- 
reau on that basis. You must explain to 
the Bureau, however, that your fiscal year 
report for your business or factory is 
representative of a calendar year’s basis. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT refuse to answer a 
census enumerator’s questions. The penal- 
ty for refusal for the general population 
is a $100 fine or 60 days in jail or both. 
Penalties for refusing to answer questions 
on the business census or giving false busi- 
ness information intentionally run from 
$500 to $10,000 fines and/or 60 days to 
one year. 


* + 


YOU CAN farm your Government or- 
ders out on sub-contract without becom- 
ing responsible for the subcontractor’s 
observance of Wage and Hour standards 
under the Walsh-Healey Act. Provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Act do not extend to 
subcontractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always check a union’s 
daims that it represents a majority of 
your workers by circulating a petition 
among your employes asking them to in- 
dicate their union preference. The Labor 
Board ruled in the case of one employer 
that this constituted interference with 
employes’ rights to organize because the 
petition would reveal the identity of 
workers who preferred the union making 
the claim. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT dictate to your em- 
ployes your choice of the bargaining agents 
you will meet. The Labor Board holds 
that an employer has no right under the 
Wagner Act to refuse to meet with his 
own workers in bargaining negotiations. 
The Board has long held that an employer 
cannot refuse to dicker with union agents 
who are not his employes. 
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YOU CANNOT avoid wage and hour 
restrictions of the Walsh-Healey Act by 
supplying the Government second-hand 
equipment. The Labor Department notes 
that the law makes no exception for sec- 
ond-hand equipment and says all contracts 
for such matter in excess of $10,000 are 
subject to provisions of the Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT offset a Labor Board 
back-pay order with the amount of dam- 
age strikers may have done to your plant. 
The Board rejects employer contentions 
that damages should be deducted from 
back pay due. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain a Federal Gov- 
ernment contract if your bid prices are 
conditioned upon action which State au- 
thorities may subsequently take. The 
Comptroller General has advised the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to reject bids to 
supply milk where the bids provide that 
prices may increase if the State Milk Con- 
trol Board orders higher minimum prices. 
It is held that a State has no power to 
control the performance of Government 
contracts in this respect. 

* * * 
YOU CAN deduct the interest you pay 


on a mortgage on your home from your 
individual income tax return. 


* * ¥ 


YOU CAN deduct for income tax pur- 
poses the loss you suffered by deeding 
your share of mortgaged property to your 
partner in a real estate deal. The Board 
of Tax Appeals rules that such a transfer 


is not a sale of a capital asset and is there- 
fore deductible in full as an ordinary loss. 

The case involved a real estate purchase 
for profit. When foreclosure was imminent 
the taxpayer surrendered his interest by 
giving a partner in the enterprise a quit- 
claim deed for his share. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you have a public 
works contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment, arrange to have your workers “kick 
back” part of their wages to you. The 
Comptroller General rules that the Kick- 
back Act of 1934 applies to all Federal 
public works contracts, regardless of the 
amount involved. Under the-Bacon-Davis 
Act you must pay prevailing wages on 
Federal works contracts. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT deduct the loss you 
sustained when you sold your home from 
your individual income tax return. The 
Internal Revenue Bureau does not regard 
a home as a capital asset. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, on the other hand, 
avoid paying an income tax on the profit 
you may have realized from the sale of 
your home. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT use lottery devices to 
sell your products. The Federal Trade 
Commission has issued cease and desist 
orders against two firms who allegedly 
tried to stimulate sales through lotteries. 
One firm sold candy and the other sold 
candy, liquor chests and radios. 
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Industry favors private 
enterprise: Government urges 
more “‘social investment” 


Big Business and the New Deal are 
agreed on at least one thing. Both want 
to balance the Federal budget. And both 
see a painless, “automatic” method by 
which this can be accomplished. The 
method is to increase the national income 
so that the Government’s tax receipts 
will automatically rise to balance its out- 
go. In this way the disagreeable, deflation- 
ary processes of raising new taxes or cut- 
ting down on public expenditures will 
both be avoided. 

But Business and the New Deal do not 
see eye to eye on the means of thus raising 
the national income. Several business 
spokesmen lately have indicated encour- 
agement of private enterprise and a rise 
in prices as the proper method. The New 
Deal method is economic planning—‘“so- 


cial investment” (lend-spend program 
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being stressed by the left-wingers, increased 
armament building by the President. 

The Government has been raising less 
than two-thirds of its funds by taxation, 
yet a 20 per cent increase in the national 
income would be enough to balance the 
budget at its present 9-billion-dollar level. 
Graduated income tax rates and fewer 
exemptions, plus higher corporate earn- 
ings, would provide the “leverage factor.” 

Estimates derived from the Federal 
Budget (with some adjustment for over- 
optimism in assumed tax yields) indicate 
the following Federal revenues at various 
levels of national income: 


Income Revenue 
UII isin biden iesiiseoteanch 4 billion 
70 billion ............................ 5.6 billion 
| ERS Serene 7.5 billion 
en ene 10 billion 


As illustrated graphically on the accom- 
panying chart, a 9 billion dollar budget 
would be automatically balanced at around 
85 billions of national income without new 
tax levies or increase of existing rates. 


IS NAOLS.. 
IDEAL BUDGET CURE: MORE INCOME 


Business and New Deal Agree on Goal, Differ in Program 
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If Government expenditures were 4. 
lowed to decline as relief needs fell, the 
balance could be effected at a lower level— 
say 80 billion—of income, and any further 
gains could either be turned to tax re. 
ductions or to paring down the national 
debt. 





How to Boost Income 

The problem is how to boost the na- 
tional income. Business leaders say by re- 
leasing and encouraging private business 
enterprise. By this they mean, chiefly, to 
restrict Government competition with 
private business, limit the administrative 
or “bureaucratic” regulation of business, 
check the rise of the public debt to restore 
confidence and encourage the flow of in- 
vestment funds—‘“‘venture capital”—into 
investment, and let prices rise to offset 
increased wage and tax costs. 

The Administration holds that the im- 
petus must come from Government— 
through “public investment” in self-liqui- 
dating or socially productive enterprises, 
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The Federal Budget, as the chart shows, would balance with 
about an 85-billion-dollar national income. On the basis of 
9-billion-dollar Federal budgets, national income levels below 
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85 billion dollars would result in varying degrees of deficits. A 
90-billion-dollar national income would produce enough reve 
nue for government expenses, plus a 1-billion-dollar surplus. 
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or through growing outlays on armaments 
(which was the European method of re- 
covery and reemployment) . 


“Young” vs “‘Old’’ Economy 

It is fundamentally the argument be- 
tween those who believe that the United 
States is still a “young” or “adolescent” 
economy, with much further room for 
natural growth, and those who hold that 
it is a “mature” economy with most of its 
“future” behind it and dependent on 
planned governmental action. 


* 


A Daily Service 
on Price Changes 








Spot market wholesale prices of 28 basic 
commodities, both imported and domestic, 
are on a declining scale. The peak was 
reached Dec. 19. 

These facts, and others in detail, are 
shown in the new service of daily reports 
started by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
and made available at the Department of 
Labor each week-day evening, except 
Saturdays and holidays. Business men 
interested in specific group items may 
obtain the information from this com- 
pilation for the cost of a telephone mes- 
sage or a telegram. 

Designed to give a quick and authori- 
tative service on price fluctuations, the 
reports represent a price index of the 28 
commodities, an index figure fer 11 com- 
modities imported in quantity, another 
for 17 domestic commodities, one for 
seven domestic agricultural products, and 
separate figures for 12 food-stuffs and 
16 raw industrial preducts. 


Downward Trend Is Shown 

Average prices for August, the month 
preceding outbreak of the war in Europe, 
are used as the basis, 100. The general 
index thus stood at 125.5 on Dec. 19 and 
by Jan. 24 had declined to 120.1—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in the general level 
as compared with August but a decrease 
equivalent to 4.3 per cent from the De- 
cember peak. 

Reflecting war influence, prices of the 
ll imported commodities have advanced 
higher than those of the 17 domestic com- 
modities. But the imported group has 
declined more sharply from the peak than 
the home products, although the two have 
been harmonious in general tendencies, 
the day-by-day figures show. 

Imported commodities stood at 135.3 
on Dec. 19 and registered 125.4 on Jan. 
%4. The domestic group index was 119.6 
at the December peak and had declined 
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to 116.9 by Jan. 24. Raw industrials have 
dropped from 129.2 to 122.6. Foodstuffs 
have been in a declining trend since 
September 15. 





Mark-up in Prices 
Still Doubtful 


Raw commodities have recently again 
been characterized by price weakness—re- 
flecting moderately lower industrial oper- 
ations, and reflected in weak security 





markets. Tin suffered a drastic break, and 
unsettlement has been noted in copper, 
zine, cotton, rubber and wheat. 

Current prices, in most instances, re- 
main above last summer’s levels—which 
leads to predictions of advances in manu- 
factured goods prices when cheap raw ma- 
terial supplies are exhausted. Most recent 
data show, however, that inventories of 
finished goods are rising somewhat, which, 
coupled with certain doubts regarding 


maintenance of growing consumer demand, 
raises a question concerning the 
permanence of any 


possible 
extent and general 


mark-ups. 





minutes quicker. 


Minneapolis 3:30 pm. 


quarters of an hour sooner. 








@ Now Zephyr service from Chicago to the Twin Cities is even speedier— 
even more convenient! Both of the Twin Zephyrs in each direction are 15 


@ The Morning Zephyr leaves Chicago at 9 o’clock instead of 8:45 with a 
new running time of 6 hours to St. Paul, 


@ The Afternoon Zephyr leaves Chicago at 3:30 o’clock, half an hour 
earlier, and arrives St. Paul 9:45 pm and Minneapolis 10:15 pm—three 


@ These changes in schedule not only afford speedier travel but provide 
new and better connections in Chicago with early morning trains from the 
East and in the Twin Cities with late evening trains to the Northwest. 


@ Ride one of the Twin Zephyrs on your next trip to the Twin Cities. 
Enjoy the smooth, quiet speed and the luxurious comfort of these 
diesel-powered, stainless steel wonder trains. 


NEW DOUBLE DAILY Zephyr SCHEDULES 


NORTHBOUND SOUTHBOUND 
Morning Afternoon Morning Afternoon 
9:00am 3:30pm Ly. .. Chicago .. Ar. 2:40pm 10:45pm 
3:00pm 9:45pm Ar. St.Paul .. Lv. 8:25am 4:30pm 
3:30pm 10:15pm Ar. . . Minneapolis. . Lv. 8:00am 4:00 pm 


No Extra Fare On Any Burlington Train 


F. F. CRABBE, General Agent 
309 Woodward Bidg., Washington, Phone: National 2335 


DIESEL: POWERED 
STAINLESS STEEL 


arriving 3:00 pm and 

















Action affecting 1,603 
companies gets under 
way in election year 


Once Adolph Zukor, the producer, want- 
ed to buy motion picture rights of a play 
by George Bernard Shaw. Mr. Zukor had 
been warned that Mr. Shaw was a highly 
cultured man—well read, intelligent, and, 
above all, an esthete. He had been ad- 
vised to conduct negotiations with Mr. 
Shaw on a high artistic plane. 

One day the two men met at lunch. Mr. 
Zukor at once began talking about the 
vintage of the wine, the character of the 
decor in the dining room, the artistry of 
the musicians, and the more subtle nuances 
of Greek poetry. 

After a two-hour lecture, Mr. Shaw in- 
terrupted. Said he: “Mr. Zukor, it is ap- 
parent that you are an esthete. I, how- 
ever, am a business man. Let’s get down to 
business. What’s your proposition?” 

This story was told last week to mem- 
bers of the American Management Asso- 
ciation meeting in New York. The nar- 
rator was Jerome Frank, Chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Enforcing ‘‘Death Sentence’ 

Moral in Mr. Frank’s story was this: 
SEC in an election year is getting down to 
the business of enforcing the “death sen- 
tence” provisions of the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act. It is prepared to 
play Mr. Shaw whenever business men at- 
tempt to employ “the familiar devices of 
the politician to charge the SEC with 
playing politics because they do not like 
the laws which the SEC administers.” 

Involved in the series of hearings ex- 
pected to begin next month are 64 public 
utility systems with consolidated assets of 
more than $13,500,000,000. 

These systems include 185 holding com- 
panies, 771 electric and gas operating com- 
panies, 406 operating companies other than 
gas and electric, and 241 companies which 
are not public utilities. 

There are, in all, 1,603 companies to be 
considered in the application of the “death 
sentence”, which requires that these sys- 
tems be “integrated” and “simplified.” 

The first requirement is that the sys- 
tems “integrate” their operations within a 
single geographical area. To this end, the 
Commission may attempt to force some 
companies to dispose of holdings in areas 
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APPLYING UTILITY ‘DEATH SENTENCE’ 


SEC’s Preparations to ‘Integrate’ and ‘Simplify’ Corporations 


—Harris & Ewing 


Seated: SEC’s Eicher, Frank and Henderson; standing: Healy and 
Mathews. Chairman Frank‘s moral... ‘death sentence’ enforcement 


outside that in which their main interest 
is concentrated. The Commission also may 
attempt to force some companies to dis- 
pose of holdings outside the utility field. 

The second requirement, specifying 
“simplification” of the financial structure 
of many companies, is more complicated. 
This process may affect several hundred 
thousand investors who now hold preferred 
stocks of large holding companies. 

Dividends on many of these issues are 
far in arrears. New capital is needed to 
finance expansion. One method of clearing 
up the arrearages is to reorganize, with or 
without bankruptcy proceedings. 

Reorganization of one company, Com- 
munity Power and Light, has already been 
approved. This operation involved the 
exchange of old preferred stock and ar- 
rearages for new common stock. Presum- 
ably the Commission will attempt to apply 
this formula in some of the pending cases. 
One of the purposes of this method is to 
effect a wider distribution of the voting 
power, giving majority control to holders 
of the old preferred stock. 

This procedure is justified by the Com- 
mission with the explanation that present 
preferred stocks on which dividends are 
in arrears, with slight immediate prospect 
of being met, are worth less than new com- 


mon stock on which dividends could be 
paid from current earnings. 

Also involved in the simplification of 
the systems is the “grandfather” clause, 
which stipulates that no holding company 
can have more than three “layers” of 
companies. Some companies now have as 
many as seven corporations between the 
controlling corporation and the operating 
company. 

Application of these requirements laid 
down by Congress in the Public Utility 
Holding Company Act is now moving into 
its final stage. The result may be a de- 
termination of whether this provision of 
the law is in reality a “death sentence”, 
or whether it is, as its supporters contend, 
“a life sentence” for the utilities. 


* 


Debt, Budget, Taxes 
and Mr. Morgenthau 


Important to any understanding of Fed- 
eral fiscal policies is an understanding of 
the opinions and attitudes of the Govert- 
ment’s chief fiscal officer. That man is 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau. 

Most recent expression of Mr. Morget- 
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thau’s opinions is contained in a transcript 
of hearings before the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, made public last week. 

Here are some questions put to Mr. 
Morgenthau and his answers: 

On increasing the public debt— 

Q. Is there any apparent necessity for 
increasing the statutory debt limit? 

A. The best estimate that I can give is 
that we will be able to stay within the 
$45,000,000,000 between now and June 30. 
After that, what will happen is entirely 
up to Congress. 

Q. It will not be due entirely to what 
Congress does, because the Administra- 
tion, after all, makes up the program and 
sends it up here. 

A. If you don’t mind my saying so, you 
make the laws, and I simply pay the bills 
in carrying them out. 

Q. What will happen if Congress does 
nothing, but allows the appropriations to 
go beyond the $45,000,000,000 debt limit 
and provides no further revenue? 

A. I should think that would be serious. 
If people do not eat—. 

Q. Would that necessarily follow in the 
face of the emergency legislation now on 
the statute books? 

A. Do I understand that is what Con- 
gress wants the President to do—to use 
currency authorized under the Thomas 
amendment of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1933? 

Q. The President has that authority. 

A. He could issue “Thomas” currency, 
and he could issue additional silver cer- 
tificates. 

Q. Up to $6,000,000,000? 

A. Of “Thomas” currency, $3,000,000,- 
000. The silver certificates which could be 
issued against silver on the basis of $1.29 
per ounce would give $1,500,000,000. He 
could increase the monetary value of the 
silver to full statutory limit if he wanted 
to, so as to make available another $3,000,- 
000,000 or thereabouts. 

Q. You would not recommend that? 

A. I never have. 


Raising of Limit Favored 


Q. Do you care to express an opinion as 
to whether or not you think it advisable to 
go beyond the $45,000,000,000 limit? 

A. Yes, I think it should be raised to 
$50,000,000,000. 

Q. Is that your idea of the ultimate debt 
limit? 

A. No. 

On budget balancing— 

Q. Do you think the budget should be 
balanced now either through increased 
taxes or a reduction in appropriations? 

A. Do I think the budget should be bal- 
anced? Yes. Do I think expenditures 
should be cut down? Yes. Do I think 
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—Wide World 
REPRESENTATIVE STEAGALL 
Would discontinue postal savings 


taxes should be increased? Yes. But, if 
you say, “Morgenthau, what kind of taxes 
should there be?” I cannot answer that, 


because I do not know. 








Conflict on Future 
of Postal Savings 


Discontinuance of the Postal Savings 
System is being discussed in Congress. 
Representative Steagall, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, has proposed the discontinuance. 
His contention is that, with the Fed- 
eral Government now guaranteeing small 
bank deposits, a separate Govern- 
ment savings system is no longer neces- 
sary to the security of the average 
small saver. 

So far, Administration leaders have 
given no support to Mr. Steagall’s pro- 
posal. They contend that the $1,262,000,- 
000 now deposited with the Post Office 
will go into “the fruit jar, the sock or 
under the mattress” and not into private 
banks, if the Postal Savings System is 
liquidated. 

Pointed out is the fact that the custo- 
mers of the Postal Savings System are 
small savers. The 2,767,000 depositors 
have an average principal deposit of only 
$456.13. 








prises. 


Home Office 
Newark 
New Jersey 








DISTINCTION 


Pension plans have been arranged by The Prudential for the 
employees of some of America’s foremost business enter- 


Wise executives, men of international prominence, have se- 
lected The Prudential to install these retirement plans be- 
cause they were convinced it would mean :— 


STABILITY—LOW COST—SAFETY 


The same service is available to you. 


Address 


Group Annuity Consultation Service 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 





A convenient digest of the Social Security Act (1939) is available 
upon request. 


Chicago Office 
1742 Bankers Bldg. 
105 W. Adams St. 
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House Approval for Protagonist of Strict 
Americanism. . . A Champion of TVA Ideas 


Martin Dies 


Colorful foe of un-Americanism, 
with country-wide support, again 
on trail of the enemies within 


Since the sum- 
mer of 1938, hot, 
head-line news has 
come from the dig- 
nified caucus room 
of the old House 
office building. Be- 
hind this news 
have been the ir- 
repressible activi- 
ties of a massive, 
blond-headed 
man, who likes to 
think of himself 
as a “country boy” 
—Martin Dies, 
chairman of the special House Committee 
to Investigate Un-American Activities. 

During the first months of his investiga- 
tion, Representative Dies, who is given to 
colored shirts and small black bow ties, 
showed his flair for the dramatic and pic- 
turesque. Slouched in his chair between 
four Democratic and two Republican col- 
leagues, he chewed his cigar fiercely (he 
has now changed to gum), and roared to 
the great white-paneled walls of the meet- 
ing room. 

Soon he had critics, especially among 
New Dealers. He was accused of being 
irresponsible. In recent months Chairman 
Dies has been disturbed by this criticism, 
has admitted mistakes and has promised 
to be more good-humored. Nevertheless, 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes late last 
week called on Mr. Dies to resign his chair- 
manship, charging the Representative had 
made a “travesty” of the inquiry. 


—Harris & Ewing 
Martin Dies 


Another Year of Inquiry 

But there has been no such criticism 
from the country at large. Last week, 
House Members, amazed at the weight of 
constituent pressure to keep the Dies Com- 
mittee in operation, voted overwhelming- 
ly to continue the investigations for an- 
other year. 

Mr. Dies, who is now ill at his home in 
Orange, Texas, is already making plans 
for his new set of hearings, scheduled to 
begin in a month. He believes that to date 
he has put a finger on the disease of un- 
American activities, and that in the fu- 
ture his committee should spend more 
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time in diagnosing the disease, in order to 
find the causes. 

The ways of Congress became familiar 
to Martin Dies during young manhood, 
when his father was rounding off ten years 
of service in the House from the same dis- 
trict which Mr. Dies, the younger, now 
represents. Son Martin proudly displays 
a photograph of his father in his: House 
office. 

Studies of law were accompanied by 
observations at the Capitol, with a view 
to the future. He was admitted to the bar 
at 19 and elected to Congress at 29, hav- 
ing practiced law in the interim in Texas. 
Mr. Dies is now 38. 

In the House, Representative Dies has 
come to stand apart much as did his father, 
who, incidentally, voted against entry in- 
to the World War. The family name 
reached the front pages the country over 
during debates on the Dies silver pur- 
chase bill in 1934. 

Throughout his Washington career, Mr. 
Dies has denounced bureaucracy and ex- 
travagance in Government at times when 
such criticism was not so pronounced 
among Democrats. In 1937, he contended 
that the President had the power to stop 
sit-down strikes and should invoke that 
power. He also differed with the Adminis- 
tration on the Wage-Hour Act, declaring 
such legislation a “twin to Fascism.” 

Martin Dies, who has served as president 
of the House’s semi-facetious “Demagogues’ 
Club,” has a reputation of being an able 
opponent on the floor, as well as in the 
committee room. 


Alvin J. Wirtz 


Jovial Texan, a hearty New Dealer, 
takes over as Secretary Ickes’ right 
hand man in Interior Department. 


Just sworn in as 
Under Secretary 
to Secretary Ickes 
of the Interior 
Department is Al- 
vin J. Wirtz, the 
No. 1 New Dealer 
of Texas. A Texas- 
born and Texas- 
trained lawyer, he 
is known as an 
expert on water 
power legislation. 
He succeeds Harry 


—Harris & Ewing 
Slattery, now Rur- 


Alvin J. Wirtz 





al Electrification Administrator. 

The 51-year-old appointee has had his 
shingle hanging all over the State of Texas 
ever since he received his law degree from 
the University of Texas in 1910. Most re- 
cently he has been associated with an Aus- 
tin law firm. Throughout his legal career, 
Mr. Wirtz has specialized in irrigation, 
reclamation, water power and oil prob- 
lems—all of his activities having paralleled 
the policies of the Interior Department. 


Fathered “‘Texas TVA” 


In 1927, Mr. Wirtz introduced in the 
Texas Senate the first bill to create the 
Lower Colorado River Authority, better 
known as the Texas Little TVA. Largely 
as a result of his efforts, this legislation was 
finally enacted in 1935, with Mr. Wirtz 
serving as the Authority’s general counsel. 

Entering politics in 1922, Mr. Wirtz 
became a member of the Texas Senate and 
was later chosen president of the State’s 
39th Legislature. During this period he 
served as chairman of the Committee on 
State Affairs and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Banking. He was 
also a delegate to the Democratic national 
conventions at Houston in 1922 and at Chi- 
cago in 1932. Also, he has been a member 
of the General Democratic Campaign Com- 
mittee of Texas and chairman of the 14th 
Congressional Democratic Committee. 

A few weeks ago Mr. Wirtz was attor- 
ney for Mayor Maverick of San Antonio in 
the latter’s trial on a charge of conspiring 
to pay voters’ poll taxes. Mr. Maverick, 
a friend of President Roosevelt and a 
former Representative in Washington, was 
acquitted. The Mayor of San Antonio be- 
lieves that Mr. Wirtz “will make the best 
Under Secretary they have ever had.” 

Secretary Ickes seems to concur in that 
belief: “His liberal outlook and years of 
intimate association with activities in Tex- 
as, designed to conserve the natural re- 
sources of that area, fully qualify him for 
such a high post in this Department. His 
record demonstrates that he can do a hard 
job well and is not afraid to tackle tough 
problems.” In his new position, Mr. Wirtz 
will be responsible for eight Interior De- 
partment agencies. 

Washington has found the new Under 
Secretary to be a strapping westerner, 
with a black cigar and a hearty laugh in 
his mouth. A_ jovial, hail-fellow-well-met 
official, Mr. Wirtz has already proved to 
his Capital associates that he is one of the 
best story-tellers in the country. 
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*#** An Oakland, Cal., motorist 
recently parked his 1912 roadster 
in the serene certainty that no one 
could possibly want it. But some- 
one did! He returned to find the 28- 
year-old chariot missing! When last 
heard from, he was having some dif- 
ficulty in persuading the local police 
that (1) anybody would steal it and 
(2) that it was worth looking for. 





“LAUGH-IT-OFF” CAMPAIGN 


has been lost by a New York lawyer 
who feels little respect for some of 
the city’s parking regulations. He 
deliberately pastured his car in 
front of a vacant store where park- 
ing is taboo, and hung a shopping 
bag on the door handle. “Drop park- 
ing summonses here! Thank you!” 
was the inviting legend scrawled on 
the bag. That way he felt he could 
ridicule the parking ordinances and 
bring about a reform. Two weeks of 
this novel crusade brought him ten 
tickets. After a visit to the court he 
resigned from the field of reform. 


*** Women Run Swiss Trolleys 
these days and some folk, says a 
carping critic, would doubtless envy 
the motorist of Basel, driving in the 
wake of an alpine tram. No matter 
what turning signal the lady up 
ahead waggles, he knows that the 
trolley must follow the direction of 
the tracks! 





*** Famous Operatic Songstress 
cut'a one-minute recording to be 
used in Connecticut’s traffic safety 


campaign. Which suggests that a 
good, loud barytone might well be 
retained by the nation’s harassed 
motorists to wax a few strenuous 
arias, protesting the mounting auto- 
motive tax burden. And these sten- 
torian cadenzas could be broadcast 
to the law-makers when they con- 
vene to act for the “voice of the pee- 
pul” ... Are you a music-lover, 
SENATOR? 





*** When A Red Man raises his 
right hand and rotates it, that’s his 
way of asking a question in sign lan- 
guage. At least, so says a friend who 
knows about such things. Says he’s 
reminded of it every time he sees a 
traffic officer hold up a mighty mitt. 
Just the same, we wouldn’t advise 
him to answer back. Plenty of mo- 
torists have got themselves into 
trouble by knowing all the answers 
in sign language, and they haven’t 
been red men, either. 


*** “Send The Autos To Jail!’’ 
is the earnest advice of Denver’s 
Manager of Safety. When traffic vi- 
olators are jugged, he claims, often 
their families suffer the hardships. 
Therefore the machine, and not the 
man, should be tossed in the clink. 
All very well, but who ever saw a 
line of limousines and jallopies do- 
ing the lock-step? 





*** In The 15th Century, the In- 
quisitor Torquemada was generally 
conceded to be Public Torturer No. 
1. Today, 500 years later, a staff of 
skilled metallurgists at Esso Mar- 
keters Bayway Refinery torture 
materials in devices more ingenious 
than those of the Dark Ages. Using 
massive 300,000-pound - hydraulic 
tension machines and furnaces that 
can generate thousands of degrees 
of heat, these scientists toil patient- 
ly in the interests of better petrole- 


um products for greater efficiency 
at lower cost. And their skill is con- 
stantly being reflected in the high 
quality of the gasoline and oil you 
find at every Esso Sign. 





SAFETY SIGNS 


proclaiming “37 days without a fa- 
tality!” were erected recently in a 
western city ... and it took a 
pedestrian to walk smack-dab into 
one of the signs! She filed a claim 
for damages, including pain, shock 
and a new pair of glasses. Some- 
times a safety sign turns out to be 
a hazzard. 





*** Counting Notches In Gun 
Handles was the way to tell a bad 
man in those old romantic days of 
this country’s pioneering era. To- 
day ... you just take a look at his 
fenders. 





*** Automotive “Thriller” comes 
from Rock Island, Il., where a mo- 
torist was speeding to a fire station 
in his blazing auto. Flames finally 
drove him from the car but, with a 
landlubber’s devotion equal to that 
of a sea-captain for his ship, this in- 
trepid motorist stuck to his craft 
and handled the wheel from the run- 
ning board during the last three 
blocks of the ride to the firehouse! 

. . Maybe you’ve heard of some 
deed of highway derring-do similar 
to this. If so, let us hear about it. 
Address Northrop Clarey, Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N.J.), 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York City. 
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A Page From a Visitor's Notebook 


America’s House of Lords. 
How reality squares with 
vision of robes and forums 


The Senate! I scarcely notice the bored 
attendant who swings open the doors 
that will admit me into the august cham- 
bers of the world’s most powerful legisla- 
tive assembly, America’s House of Lords. 

The Senate! The very word conjures 
up romantic visions in the mind. Purple 
robes, marble forums, tongues dripping 
with the mellowness of ripened wisdom. 
Democracy in action. The anticipation is 
unbearable. 

Blinded by the brilliance of imagination, 
I tremble at the threshold of the most 
sanctum of sanctorums. Suddenly, there 
it is before me. Or is it? Surely, a trick 
of fancy floats before my eyes. 

Can this drab amphitheater, with its 
faded green carpet, its dull-gray walls, its 
vast, uninspiring emptiness, be the Mecca 
of my pilgrimage? Is that murky sky- 
light overhead the only source of celestial 
light upon the lofty brows below? Are 
those really double-breasted pin-stripes 
lurking in the ante-chambers—Hart, Shaff- 
ner and Marx and not the togas of my 
dreams? I blink and blink again, but 
cannot erase the vision from my eyes. 


Grim Determination 

Yes, it is 11:59 A.M., Thursday, 1940; 
there is reassurance in recapitulating these 
grim essentials in my mind. Yes, my 
neighbor reassures me, I am in the visitors’ 
gallery of the United States Senate. Noth- 
ing to do but stick it out. And stick it out 
I will, though fairly choking with disap- 
pointment. 

The hands of the gilded clock reach 12. 
The Vice-President mounts the rostrum, 
pounds his gavel and, through the swing- 
ing doors below, a dozen or so not too un- 
impressive gentlemen file into the hall. 
Much better, I make a mental note, when 
a few human bodies fill up the empty 
waste. 

Now, sobered by the first cold dash of 
stark reality, I re-appraise the sight be- 
low. Those 96 mahogany desks, not bad- 
looking furniture at that. The white- 
thatched Senator over there—I think he 
could get away with a toga. The page boys 
in blue serge knickerbockers, lined up in 
front of the Vice-President—they do lend 
a little atmosphere to the place. The Sen- 
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ate! Not just as I had pictured it, perhaps, 
but in its own way it has a certain air 
about it. 


Symbol of Free People 

A sudden hush as the Chaplain mounts 
the dais. He offers a prayer that the men 
before him may have Heavenly guidance 
to share their responsibilities. He asks that 
its chosen representatives may make a 
great Nation grow greater. Before him, 
heads bowed, are sons of the plains, the 
mountains, farms, cities, north, south, east, 
west. 

Before the final “Amen” has died away, 
my mind tells me that here is something 
far greater and more impressive than that 
which the mere eye is able to detect. Here 
is the living symbol of a free people, gov- 
erning a free land. Here the Declaration of 
Independence and Constitution, mere writ- 
ten words, take meaning. Yes, here is de- 
mocracy in action. 

And action there soon is. The clerk be- 
gins to call the roll. “Adams, Ashurst, 
Bailey, Bankhead . . .” It sounds strange 
not to hear “Borah,” too. There was a man 
who made the title, Senator, ring. Here, in 
this same chamber, just a few days be- 
fore, the President, Cabinet officers, dip- 
lomats from half a hundred nations paid 
tribute together to that wearer of the pur- 
ple. “Gillette, Glass, Green . . . Walsh, 
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DIPLOMATS: GERMANY’S THOMSEN and RUSSIA‘S OUMANSKY 
They have reason to watch what is going on in Congress 


Wheeler, Wiley.” The list is finished, the 
seats are nearly filled, and the business 
of running a continent is once more un- 
der way. 


Incomprehensible Activity 

Not that I understand half of what is 
going on. Senators rise, yield, ask unani- 
mous consent, report from committee, sub- 
mit bills, present resolutions, lay down pe- 
titions, things that fill volumes when re- 
corded. The gavel rises and falls, punctu- 
ating unintelligible formulas uttered from 
the Chair. 

As quickly as it began, the hubbub 
slackens. A Senator rises, is recognized and 
begins to speak. Cigars are lighted, page 
boys scurry on mysterious errands, men- 
bers come and go. Some gossip with their 
neighbors or turn over sheafs of papers on 
their desks. Up front, the party generals 
stand watch against some unexpected sally. 

I turn to go, leaving behind the same 
scene of incomprehensible activity. Gone 
forever from my fuzzy brain is the fantasy 
that Washington is but Rome, where laws 
are penned with golden plumes upon 4 
scroll. The doors swing open, and close 
behind me. Behind me, the Senate! One 
vision shattered, another in its place. Mod- 
ern, intricate, complicated, complex, be- 
wildering, business-like, relentless—Twe- 
tieth Century democracy in action. 
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Ep1tor’s Note: Letters of comment and 
suggestions are invited. Those not intend- 
ed for publication, and those with which 
writers desire to have only initials used, 
should be so marked. 


The recent third-term symposium in The 
United States News stimulated a few re- 
plies that could not be included at the 
time. Since the issue is by no means dead, 
we lead off this week with some more views 
on the question which is monopolizing the 
political attention of the nation’s voters. 

Two professors of political science at 
Duke University, Durham, N.C., R. S. 
Rankin and R. T. Cole, send this contribu- 
tion to the third-term forum: 


“A third term for the President of 
the United States would represent a 
break with precedent which is rooted 
in the traditional American distrust 
of governors.” Generally speaking, this 
break with tradition would be unde- 
sirable (1) because three consecutive 
terms might lead both to a desire for 
continued power and to a feeling of 
vested right in the office (2) because 
of the physical strain which might 
result in incapacity to perform the 
duties of office and (3) because any 
vacancies caused by this strain might 
be filled by an undesired incumbent of 
the Vice-Presidential office. However, 
these objections would not, and should 
not, be controlling when the candi- 
dates opposing the aspirant for a third 
term hold to political theories and so- 
cial philosophies with which one fun- 
damentally disagrees. In short, one 
should choose an unwanted third- 
termer in preference to a proponent 
of an objectionable social philosophy.” 


* * * 


A Recall Proposal 

Professor J. Thurston of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl., asks that we 
print this addendum to his previous re- 
marks, which were necessarily curtailed 
when published a few weeks ago: 


“I suggest that we forget the third- 
term bugbear, concentrate on the real 
issues, give Congress the power to re- 
move the President by majority vote, 
provide that the presidential candi- 
date of any party receiving 25 per cent 
of the popular vote shall automatical- 
ly become a member of Congress (in 
order to provide the opposition lead- 
ership), and extend the civil service 
to the top so that the President will 
have to win a following in Congress 
and not seduce it with patronage— 
and then settle down to the business 
of governing the country intelligently.” 
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One Business Man to Another 

S. Silverman, New York City, thinks 
that Big Business does not show the fra- 
ternal solicitude that it might for some of 
the smaller brethren. “The small business 
man,” he asserts, “has to put up with too 
much competition from Big Business, 
which can put greater volume in the man- 
ufacturing end and thus lower prices a 
great deal more than the small business 
man.” 

Some of the suggestions made by John 
W. Fitzgerald, president of the Smaller 
Business Association of New England, in 
a recent issue of The United States News 
are not practicable, in Mr. Silverman’s 
opinion, because Big Business does not 
follow suit. “Mr. Fitzgerald suggests that 
small business men should encourage their 
workers with homes whenever possible. 
Why doesn’t he suggest that Big Business 
give out bonuses to their employes?” 


* * ” 


Bureaucratic Bacteria 

“Did you know,” writes H. Stoner, New- 
ark, Del., “that there is no single book, 
published by anybody, including the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which lists 
each and every Federal agency, admin- 
istration, authority, board, bureau, depart- 
ment, division, office, service, etc. of the 
Government. 

“By the use of the current Budget, Con- 
gressional Directory, Government Manual, 
Official Register and the price lists of the 
Government Printing Office, I have been 
able to discover 710 of these cancer-like 
growths upon our representative democ- 
racy, and I’m still going strong at dis- 
covering more bacteria!” 


* * * 


Wants Wagner Act Repealed 

Condemnation of the Wagner Act comes 
from R. H., Evansville, Ind., who believes 
that it “is class legislation and un-con- 
stitutional, and that its passage is now 
admitted by many of its friends as a 
grave mistake.” The administration of 
the Act “is costing the taxpayers several 
millions of dollars a year, has caused 
nothing but trouble, and its outstanding 
accomplishment is the division of organ- 
ized labor into two hostile camps. Let’s 
be fair about this thing, and treat both 
sides alike, or, better still, just repeal 
the Act and forget about it.” 


* * * 


Governor Lloyd Stark of Missouri writes 
his views on a balanced budget as follows: 
“IT hope the national budget can be 
brought into balance within two years or 
as soon thereafter as possible. Economy 
in Government and resumption of normal 
business over a term ef years is the only 
possible way to do this.” 
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Mr. Farley’s ‘Keynote’ ...lsolation and Finland... 
White House Politics . . . Mr. Kennedy's Future 


Word trickles down from Boston 
and finds echoes in Washington that 
Joseph Kennedy prefers not to go 
back to London where he gained little 
favor by urging strongly that the 
United States follow a policy of strict 
neutrality. There are hints that Mr. 
Kennedy is prepared to join wp ac- 
tively in the third term movement. 


x *k * 


Inside New Deal attitude now is 
that John L. Lewis always was a Re- 
publican and in criticizing the Pres- 
ident is just moving back to his old 
party. From the Lewis side comes 
word that the labor leader thinks he 
has to stir up a ruckus in an effort 
to get more consideration for his view- 
point. 


x *k * 


Address of James Farley at Win- 
ston-Salem really was the keynote of 
his Presidential or Vice Presidential 
candidacy and shows the Postmaster 
General to be a middle-of-the-roader 
to the right of the New Deal. Farley 
will be a key figure in the coming 
Democratic National Convention. 


x *k * 


Well-informed reports have it that 
President Roosevelt now is devoting 
the bulk of his attention to the prac- 
tical details of politics. There is much 
speculation concerning how closely 
Tom Corcoran is working as the direct 
agent of Mr. Roosevelt. In the past 
there have been few evidences that 
Corcoran worked on his own. 


x * * 


Nobody inside is very proud of the 
latest plan for making a loan to Fin- 
land. Idea of the whole thing is to 
permit isolationist Congressmen to 
vote for the loan by dressing it up as 
an unrecognizable part of a general 
proposal to increase the lending pow- 
ers of the Export-Import Bank. 


xk * 
Army and Navy are not very happy 
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over selection of Henry Morgenthau 
as coordinator of armament business. 
Real reason is that the Treasury Sec- 
retary stepped on the toes of the mili- 
tary by his refusal to ease tax regula- 
tions to give a big inducement to 
armament manufacturers to increase 
plant. Reports have it that the Sec- 
retary remains adamant against any 
change in tax laws that would add to 
armament profits. 


xk *& 


Agriculture Department is operat- 
ing what some officials term a “moral 
embargo” of wheat against Russia. 
Surplus wheat export program was 
shut down last month but reopened 
in part to help Pacific Coast exporters. 
Now wheat may go from the Pacific 
Coast to the Philippines, China and 
Hong Kong but not to Vladivostok. 
As a result, Canada has just sold 144 
million bushels to the Russians. 


*& 2 & 


Officials do not hide the fact that 
some surplus wheat being exported to 
China is falling into Japanese hands 
at ports controlled by the Japanese 
army. There is little that can be done 
about it from Washington, however, 
short of stopping wheat sales to China. 


xk 


Behind a barrage of publicity tell- 
ing the vast expenditures for build- 
ing materials made possible by the 
program of the United States Hous- 
ing Authority, there are careful moves 
looking toward a favorable opportu- 
nity for another effort to induce the 
House to pass the Senate-approved 
bill to double the lending powers of 
that agency. 


xk * 


There is seen no abandonment of 
the proposal made last summer to re- 
duce to a uniform low level the inter- 
est rates on Government loans to 
farmers, which vary widely according 


to the lending agency, and a strong 
drive in this direction may be ex- 
pected in Congress soon. 

x k * 
Policy makers are weighing the wis- 
dom of making another loan to China, 
as part of the diplomatic squeeze-play 
being worked on Japan. 


x kk 


One of the duties of George S. Mes- 
sersmith, new Ambassador to Cuba, 
will be to put a damper on some of 
the more radical ideas of Col. Ful- 
gencia Batista, Cuba’s strong man 
who is running for election to the 
Island’s presidency. Batista has been 
veering far to the left during recent 
months and the State Department 
wants to avoid any troubles with 
Cuba over foreign-owned properties 
that might provoke “another Mexican 
situation” in Cuba. 


xk 

Conviction is growing that TVA 
not only will not be authorized to 
create the great park system suggest- 
ed by the President, but that the 
agency hereafter will have increasing 
difficulties with Congress. It narrow- 
ly escaped sharp cuts in appropria- 
tions by the House, a Democratic mo- 
tion to slice its funds to half failing by 
only six votes. 


xk * 
Disclosure that more than 300 is 
sues of municipal and other bonds 


purchased by PWA to cover appli 
cants’ shares of cost of public works 


are in default, the principal aggregat- 


ing more than $42,000,000, is one 
reason why no great pressure is being 
exerted this year for another 40-60 or 
45-55 works program. 


x kk 


Special House Committee _investi- 
gating Labor Board has _ postponed 
plans to hold hearings around the 
country because it has been unable to 
complete Washington hearings 
schedule. As a result, funds are neat 
ly exhausted. 
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HEN General Custer arrived at 

the junction of the Big Horn and 
Little Big Horn rivers, he’d send up 
scouting planes immediately. Pilots 
noting the vast numbers of the enemy, 
would report back to Custer by means 
ofa light efficient airplane radio trans- 
mitter designed in RCA Laboratories 
built by the RCA Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the members of the family 
of the Radio Corporation of America. 
General Custer would, of course, aban- 
don his intention to attack. Using 
portable RCA broadcasting equipment 


Misled by faulty information from his 
scouts, General Custer was trapped in 
ambush at the junction of the Big Horn 
and Little Big Horn rivers on June 25, 
1876. Modern communications might 
have prevented this tragedy. Scouts 


he’d radio back to the main army for 
help, and dig in to await rescue. 

Word of his plight would be broad- 
cast to the whole nation by the two 
great NBC networks which provide the 
broadcasting service of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. Forty-three foreign 
nations would listen via RCA Commu- 
nications, the world-wide radio mes- 
sage service of RCA. 

Tens of thousands of listeners would 
sit glued by their RCA Victor Radios. 
And shortly motion picture audiences 
throughout the world would see and 


could have reported the vast number 
of Indians present under the command 
of the Chief, Rain-In-The- Face, and 
stayed Custer’s attack. Custer could have 
sent word back to the main army of 
which he was the advance guard. 


‘How the Family of RCA 
* would save Custer 


hear talking pictures describing the 
rescue of General Custer... the scenes 
voiced by the RCA Photophone Magic 
Voice of the Screen. 

Naturally there would bea great rush 
on Victor Record Dealers for Victor 
and Bluebird Records of patriotic char- 
acter. And Americans everywhere would 
play these records on RCA Victrolas. 

... Since, fortunately, no American 
General is now in need of rescue... 
RCA stands ready to serve the American 


people in every other respect in every 
field of radio. 


Trademarks ‘‘RCA Victor,” ‘‘Victor’’ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 
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